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TIIE SIXTH RE ADER ^- 

I. HOW THE WHITE COMPANY CA^E 
TO BE DISBANDED 


TART I 

Sir A. Conan Doyle, the popular novelist, established his claim 
to the brat milk of present-day story writers by the publication 
of £flicsh Clarke- borne others of his popular bonks are The 
Refugee", Exploit! of Brigadier Gerard. Rodney Stone, The White 
Company, and tlie famous Shet'.ock Holmes aeries of stories. On* 
of his best works » the Hiitory of the Boer War, written soon 
Alter the cbiel incidents of the war had assumed their proper 
perspective. 

Then uprose from the hill in the rugged Canta- 
brian valley a sound such as had not been heard in 
those parts before, nor was again, until the streams 
which rippled amid the rocks had been frozen by 
over four hundred winters and thawed by as many 
returning springs. 

Deep and full and strong it thundered down the 
ravine, tho ficrco battle-call of a warrior race, the 
last stern welcome to whoso should join with them 
in that, world - old game where the stake is death. 
Thrice it swelled forth and tbrico it sank away, 
echoing and reverberating amidst the crags. 

Then, with set faces, the Company rose up among 
the storm of stones, and looked down upon the 
thousands who sped swiftly up tho slope against 
them. Horso and spear had been set aside, but on 
foot, with sword and battle-axe, their broad shields 
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slunjf in front of them, the chivalry of Spain rushed 
to tho attach. 

And now arose a struggle so fell, so long, so 
evenly sustained, that oven now the memory of it is 
handed down amongst tho Cantabrian mountaineers, 
and tho ill-omened knoll is still pointed out by 
fathers to their children os tho ‘Altura do los 
Inglcscs,' where tho men from across tho sea fought 
tho great fight with tho knighta of tho south. 

Tho last arrow was' quickly shot, nor could tho 
slingers hurl their stones, so close were friend and 
foo. From side to side stretched the thin line of 
tho English, lightly armed and quick - footed, while 
against it stormed and raged the pressing throng of 
fiery Spaniards and of gallant Bretons. 

The clink of crossing sword-blades, tho dull thud- 
ding of heavy blows, the panting and gasping of 
weary and wounded men, all rose together in a wild 
long-drawn note, which swelled upwards to the ears 
of the wondering peasants who looked down from 
the edges of the cliffs upon the swaying turmoil of 
the battle beneath them. 

Back and forward reeled the leopard banner, now 
borne up the slope by the rush and weight of the 
onslaught, now pushing downwards again as Sir 
Nigel, Burley, and Black Simon, with their veteran 
men-at-arms, flung themselves madly into the fray. 
Alleyne, at his lord’s right hand, found himself 
swept hither and thither in the desperate struggle, 
exchanging savage thrusts one instant with a Spanish 
cavalier, and tho next tom away hy the whirl of 
and dashed up against some new antagonist. 
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To tho right Sir Oliver, Aylwanl, Honlle John, 
and tho bowmen of tho Company fought furiously 
against, the monkish Knights of Santiago, who were 
led up tho hill by their prior — a great deep-chested 
man, who wore a brown monastic habit over his 
suit of mail. Three archers he slow in three giant 
strokes, but Sir Oliver flung his orms round him, 
and the two. staggering and straining, reeled back- 
wards and fell, locked m each others grasp, over 
the edge of the steep cliff which flanked tho hill 

In vain his knights stormed and raved against 
tho thin line which barred their path; tho sword of 
Ay I ward and tho great axo of John gleamed in tho 
forefront of the battle, ami tho huge jagged pieces 
of ruck, hurled by tho strong anus of tho bowmen, 
crash^l ami hurtled amid their ranks. 

Slowly they j.,avo l«aek down tho hill, tho archers 
still hanging upon their skirts, with a long litter of 
writhing arid twisted figures to mark tho cour>*> 
which they had taken. At the same instant tho 
Welshmen up>n tho left, led on by the Scotch earl, 
had charged out from among the reek* which shel- 
tered them, and by the fury of th*-ir outfall had 
driven the Spaniards in front of them in headlong 
fight d iwn the hill 

In tL« centre only things v-emed to 1*> g"<ng 
ilJ with tl* def. mh-n. Work Simon wa* d.iwn — 
diin* as ha w vjkJ wish to bmt Ilka • grim 
t.il W :r in i'* Idr -with a ring of his a'ain armind 
li-ii. Twi™ Sir Nigel lid b-n orerUrr-e, and 
lav*# AHcymt L*1 f .sight over him until !<« had 
ata-vmd t j Lis (<xt var-3 ttuet. I'tiUj Ur *<-»♦«• 
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less, stunned by a blow from a mace, and half of 
the men-at-arms lay littered upon the ground around 
him. Sir Nigel’s shield was broken, his crest shorn, 
his armour cut and smashed, and the "vizor torn 
from his helmet, yet he sprang hither and thither 
with light foot and ready hand, engaging two 
Bretons and a Spaniard at the same instant — thrust- 
ing, 6tooping, dashing in, springing out — while 
Alleyne still fought by his side, stemming with a 
handful of men the fierce tide which surged up 
against them. 

Yet it would have fared ill with them had not 
the archers from either side closed in upon the 
flanks of the attackers, and pressed them very slowly 
and foot by foot down the long slope, until they 
were on the plain once more, where their fellows 
were already rallying for a fresh assault. 

z. HOW THE WHITE COMPANY CAME 
TO BE DISBANDED 

TART II 

But terrible indeed was the cost at which the 
last assault had been repelled. Of the three hun- 
dred and seventy men who had held tho crest, one 
hundred and seventy-two were left standing, many 
of whom were sorely wounded and weak from loss 
of blood. Sir Oliver Buttestboro, Sir Richard Caus- 
ton, Sir Simon Burley, Black Simon, Johnston, a 
hundred and fifty archers and forty-seven men-at- 
arms had fallen, while tho pitiless bail of stones was 
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already whirring nr»l piping onco more alnut their 
ci»r», threatening every instant to further reduce 
their nmnl-ers. 

Kir Nigel looked nl-out liim at his shattered 
rank*, nn<l hi« faco flushed with a soldier's pride. 

Ha'' he cried, 'I have fought in many n littlo 
bickering, hut never ono that I would 1*) more loth 
to hate missed than tliK Hut you aro wounded, 
Alleync f ’ 

■ It in nought.* answered his squire. staunching 
tho Wood which dripped from a sword-cut across 
his forehead. 

‘Theso gentlemen of Spain seem to he most 
courteous and worthy jwople. I sco that they aro 
already fonning to continuo this debate with us. 
Form up tho bowmen two deep instead of four. 
By my faith I somo very brave men bare goDe from 
among us. Ajlwanl, you aro a trusty soldier, for 
all that your shoulder has never felt accolade, nor 
your heels worn the gold spurs. Do you take 
chargo of tho right; I will hold tho centre, and 
you, my Lord of Angus, the left.’ 

‘ Ho I for Sir Samkin Aylward ! ’ cried a rough 
voice among tho archers, and a roar of laughter 
greeted their new leader. 

‘By my hilt I 1 said the old bowman, ‘I never 
thought to lead a wing in a stricken field. Stand 
close, camarades, for, by these finger-bones 1 we must 
play the man this day.' 

‘Come hither, Alleyne,' said Sir Nigel, walking 
back to the edge of the cliff which formed the rear 
of their position. ‘ And you. Nor bury,’ he con- 
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tinued, beckoning to the squire of Sir Oliver, 'do 
you also come here.’ 

The two squires hurried across to him, and the 
three stood looking down into the rocky ravine 
which lay a hundred and fifty feet beneath them. 

‘The prince must hear of how things arc with 
us,’ said the knight. ' Another onfall we may with- 
stand, hut they are many and we are few, so that 
the time must come when we can no longer form 
line across the hilL Yet if help were brought us 
we might hold the crest until it comes Sco yonder 
horses which stray among the rocks beneath us?' 

*1 see them, my fair lord. 1 

‘And see yonder path which winds along the 
hill upon the further end of the valley i ' 

‘I see it.’ 

‘ Were you on those horses, and riding up yonder 
track, steep and rough as it is, I think that ye 
might gain tho valloy beyond. Then on to the 
prince, and tell him liow we fare.' 

‘But, my fair lord, how can we hope to reach 
the horses < ’ asked Norbury. 

'Ye cannot go round to them, for they would be 
upon ye ere ye could come to them Think ye 
that ye have heart enough to clamber down this 
cliff** 

‘ Had we but a rope.’ 

‘Thero is ono here. It is but one hundred feet 
long, and for tho rest ye must trust to God and to 
your fingers. Can you try it, Alleyne ? ’ 

'With all my heart, my dear lord, but how can 
I leave you in such a strait V 
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•\ny. it it to servo mo that ye go. Ami yon, 
^Hfhnn- f‘ 

Tim silent *<piifr said nothing, but h<- took up 
hi- rojx*. and, haring examined it, he tied on- end 
irmly round a jmyeeting rock. Then ho cast o(T hit 
ireati plate, thighpi-cot, and greaves, while AUcyno 
nlktwcd liit example. 

‘Toll Chanda*, or Calrorley, or Knoll-a, shoulrl 
ho priin‘0 liavo gone forward,’ cried Sir N’igcL 
Xow may God speed ye, for yo are braTC and 
worthy men.' 

It was. indeed, a task which might make the 
cart of tho bravest rink within him. Tlie thin 
ard, dangling down tho faco of tho trown cliff, 
xuned from above to reach littlo more than half- 
ay down it. Ikyond stretched tho rugged rock, 
ct and sliiny, with a green tuft hero and then- 
imsting out from it, but littlo sign of ridge o 
■othold. Far below tho jagged points of thi 
>ul(lers bristled up, dark and menacing. 

Norbury tugged thrico with all his strength upor 
to cord, and then lowered himself over the edge, 
bile a hundred anxious faces peered over at him 
ho slowly clambered downwards to tbe end oi 
.0 rope. Twice he stretched out bis foot, and 
ace he failed to reach the point at which he 
med; but even as he swung himself for a third 
fort a stone from a sling buzzed like a wasp from 
aid the rocks and struck him full upon the side 
his head. His grasp relaxed, his feet slipped, 
d in an instant he was a crushed and mangled 
rpse upon the sharp ridges beneath him. 
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'If I liavo no Letter fortune,' said Allcyno, lead- 
in" Sir Nigel aside, 'I pray you, my dear lord, 
that you will give iny liumLlo service to tlio Lady 
Maude, and say to lier that I was over her true 
servant and most unworthy cavalier.’ 


3. HOW THE WHITE COMPANY CAME 
TO BE DISBANDED 
TAUT III 

Tho old knight said no word, but ho put a hand 
on cither shoulder, and kissed his squire, with the 
tears shining in his eyes. Alteyne sprang to tho 
repo, and sliding swiftly down, soon found himself 
at its extremity From above it seemed as though 
rope and cliff were well-nigh touching, but now, 
when swinging a hundred feet down, tho squiro 
found that he could scarce reach the face of the 
rock with his foot, and that it was as smooth as 
glass, with no resting -place where a mouso could 
stand. 

Same three feet lower, however, his eye lit on 
a long jagged crack which slanted downwards, and 
this he must reach if he would save not only his 
own poor life but that of the eight score men above 
him. Yet it were madness to spring for that 
narrow slit with nought hut the wet smooth rock to 
cling to. He swung for a moment, full of thought, 
and even as he hung there another of the hellish 
stones sang through his curls, and struck a chip 
from the face of the cliff 
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Up he clambered a few feet, drew up the loose 
end after him, unslung his belt, held on with kneo 
and with elbow while he spliced tho Ion" tou"Ii 
leathern belt to the end of the cord ; then lowerin'* 
himself as far as he could go, he swung backwards 
and forwards until his hand reached the crack, when 
he left the rope and clung to the face of the cliff. 
Another stone struck him on the side, and ho heard 
a sound like a breaking stick, with a keen stabbing 
pain which shot through his chest 

Yet it was no time now to think of pain or 
ache. There was his lord and his eight score com- 
rades, and they must bo plucked from the jaws of 
death. On he clambered, with his hands shuffling 
down tho long sloping crack, sometimes bearing all 
his weight upon liis arms, at others finding somo 
small shelf or tuft on which to rest his foot. 

Would ho never pass over that fifty feet 1 
Ho dared not look down, and could but gropo 
slowly onwards, bis faco to tho cliff, his fingers 
clutching, bis feet scraping and feeling for a support. 
Every vein and crack and mottling of that face of 
rock remained for ever stamped upon bis memory. 

At last, however, liis foot camo upon a broad 
resting - place, and ho ventured to cast a glanco 
downwards. Thank God I he had reached the 
highest of those fatal pinnacles upon which his 
comrade had fallen. Quickly now ho sprang from 
rock to rock until his feet were on tho ground, 
and be bad his band stretched out for tho horse’s 
rvin, when * sling- stone struck him on the head 
md he dropp'd scnxl&vs upon the ground. 
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An evil Mow it was for Allcyne, but a woiro one 
still for him who struck iu Tho Spanish slingcr, 
seeing tlio youth He slain, nnd judging from his 
dress that lie was no common man, rushed forward 
to plunder him. knowing well that the bowmen 
aboro him hail expended their last shaft. IIo was 
still three paces, howcTer, from his victim’s side 
when John upon tlio cliff above plucked up a huge 
l>ouldcr, and, poising it for an instant, dropped it 
with fatal aim upon tho slingcr beneath him. 

It struck upon his Bhoulder, and hurled him, 
crushed and screaming, to the ground, while Alleyne. 
recalled to his senses by theso shrill cries in his 
very car, staggered on to his feet, nnd gazed wildly 
about him. His eyes fell upon the horses grazing 
upon tho scanty pasture, and in an instant all had 
come back to him — his mission, his comrades, the 
need for haste. He was dizzy, sick, faint, but he 
must not die, and he must not tarry, for his life 
meant many lives that day. In an instant he was 
in his saddle and spurring down the valley. 

Loud rang tho swiff charger's hoofs over rock 
and reef, while the fire flew from tho stroke of iron, 
and the looso stones showered up behind him. But 
his head was whirling round, the blood was gushing 
from his brow, his temple, his mouth. Ever keener 
and sharper was tho deadly pain which shot like 
a red-hot arrow through his side; He felt that his 
eye was glazing, his senses slipping from him, his 
grasp upon the reins relaxing. Then, with one 
mighty effort, he called up all his strength for a 
single minute. Stooping down he loosened the 
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stirrup-straps, bound Lis knees tightly to his saddle 
flaps, twisted his hands in the bridle, and then, 
putting the gallant horse’s head for the mountain 
path, ho dashed tho spurs in and fell forward faint- 
ing, with his face buried in tho coarse black mane. 

Little could lio ever remember of that wild rido. 
Half conscious, but ever with one thought lasting 
in his mind, he goad'd tho borso onwards, rushing 
swiftly down steep ravines, over huge boulders, along 
tho edges of black sbjsscs. Dim memories ho had 
of loot ling cliffs, of a K rou P of huts with wondering 
faces at tho doors, of foaming, clattering water, and 
of u bristle of mountain beeches. 

Onco, cro ho had ridden far, ho heard Miind 
him three deep sullen shouts, which told him that 
lus comrades had set their faces to tho foo onco 
more. Then all was blank, until he woke to find 
kindly bluo English eyes peering down upon him, 
and to hear tho Mossed sound of his country's 
speech. 

From ' Tk< II hit* by Sir A. CotiS ttOTLS, 

/’y rrrmunm <•/ Mown. Sunn, Klum, Jt Co. 


4- A DAY IN HIDING 

TAUT I 
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Iilind jn IW2. Dr. J.kyll and Mr. ttyd* and ndaaRwd sn- 
twaml in I*jS& j>tice«W.i| U»>U »cro Tl» Wrecker, Tb« 

M*iUr of BaiUntr**, Th» Black Arrow, ami Catrioaa. Meren- 
►<m» life *». one nf imr»mUlln^ !n.ln«!rv, 111-hMtth atm# 
Interrupting hi* litrmry lil.mr*. Tlic latter part of hi* life 
«*_«»pcnl in Kinioa, whore ho built himself a house, and there 
he died in Ml 


Never a word ho mid, hut set ofT running again 
for Ilia life. And I must stagger to my feet and 
run after hint I hod been weary iicforo, but now 
I was nick and bruised ; I kept stumbling os I bf 
ran, I had a stitch that came near to over- 
master mo; and when at last Alan paused under 
a great rock that stood thcro among a number of 
others, it was none t oo soo n for David Balfour,- ' ’ 

A great rock, I have said; 1 liuF Hjy rights it 
was two rocks leaning together at tho top, both 
somo twenty feet high, and at tho first sight in- 
accessible. Even Alan (though you may say he 
had as good as four hands) failed twice in an 
attempt to climb them; and (it was only at tho 
third trial, and then by standing' on my shoulders 
V and leaping up with such force , as I thought must^ 
have broken my collar-bone, that ’ he secured a 
lodgment. I Once there, ho let down -'his 'leathern 
girdle ;• and with the aid of that and a pair of shallow 
footholds in the rock, I scrambled up beside, him. 

Then I isaw w hy we .ha d -come there: for_the 
two rocks, being both somewhat hollow on the 
top and sloping one to the other, made a kind 
of dish or saucer, where a s many as three or four 
men mi ght have lain hidden. 

4 (, All .thi s _ while Alan had not said a word, 
and "Tiad run and climbed with such a savage. 
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ta the worst of tho two, for a man that has Leon 
so mnch J among tho heather as myself) I hate 
ooaio wanting a watcr-bottlo, and hero wo Ho for 
a long summer’s day with nacthing but neat sprit. 
Ye may think that a small matter : but l-cforiTu 
comes night, David, yo'll giro mo news of iLV 
I was anxious to redeem my character, ami 
offered, if ho would pour out tho brandy, to run 
down and fill tho bottle at^ tho nver. 

*1 wouldnao wasto tho good spirit either,’ says 
Jre. ‘It’s been a good friend to you this night; 
or in my poor, opinion, yo would still bocooking 
on yon stone. And what’s mair,’ saysTc^ ‘yo 
may havo observed (you that’s a tnan of so much 
penetration) that Alan Breck Stewart was perhaps 
walking quicker than his ordinar 1 .’ 

■You*’ I cried, ‘you wero running fit_.lo burst’ 
■Was I so?’ said he. | ‘Well, then, yo may 
depend upon it, there was n^&^iirae to bo lost » 
And now hero is enough said; gang you to your 
Bleep, lad, and I’ll watch.’ 

"'Accordingly, I lay down to sleep; a little peaty 
earth had drifted in between tho lop of the two 
rocks, and some bracken grew there, to bo a bed 
to me; tho last thing I heard was still tho crying 
of tbo eagles. 

I da re say it would bo nine in the morning 
wheiPT was roughly awakened, and found Alan’s 
hand pressed upon my month. 

‘ Wheesht I ’ ho whispered. ‘Ye were snoring’ 

‘Well,’ said I, surprised at his anxious and dart 
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|«'*r*I *>tef lh* fdg-’ of tl.rt * r ,J (..rnl 
111 mo l«> <1 > I?.* like. 


5 A DAY m HIDING 
rxr.r ii 

II »m n't* high d»y. rNiilSi, »r.il *ffj |;rt. 
The valley n« *.« r|*> if m tn * pietum About 
half » rod-* MJ> ih*> wafef ~Vi« "* o/ erd- 

Co»U, « hi? firo flamf m ihejf midst. at whlli 
nunc wen* cwkin?, and hoE— hjf. *’ti llm toy of 
a n*--k almil M high a* ottr«. then* stood a * r \ ; rj, 
with the »tm hi* »rm«. All *lie'way 

il>iwn along tin* rivrmde wrfr pm ted other i^itrV-s; 
hero near togithcr. them widetirr ih-.iI ten •] ; soroo 
pi anti-il like the fir*!, on places of cointnarvl, some 
oil till) ground level and marching and cuiniter-ij^frli- 
ing, so a* to meet half-way. Higher up the jf-n. 
when? tho ground was more upon, tho chain nf^P.ts 
*« continued hjr horse-soldier*. whom wo could nee ^ 
in tho dls tan co riding to and fro. Lower down, tho 
infantry continued; l«ut as tho stream suddenly 
swelled hy tho confluence of a considerable 
they wero more widely net, and only watched 
fords and stepping-stones. 

I t ook hut o ne look^at— thpin and ducked aga» 
into my” place. - "I t was stratigo indeed to sec th® 
valley, which had_l ain so solitary in the hour « % 
dawn, hristljng with anna and dotted with the red' 
coats and breeches. 

‘ Yo geo/ said Alan, ‘this was what I was afraid 
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of, Davio: that they would watch the burn-side. 
They began to come in about tvro hours ago, and, 
man! but ye’re a. gTapd^band^at -the sleeping 1 
We’re in a narrow place. If they get up the 
sides of the hill they could easy spy us with the 
glass; but if they31 only keep in the foot of the 
valley, we’U do~i'cL_ The ■ posts are thinner down^J* 
iho water: and, come night, we’ll try our hand at'-*- 
getting by them.' 

' And what aro wo to do till night ? ' I asked, 

A ‘Lie here,* says ho, ‘and birstJc.’ 

That one good Scotch word, ‘Lirsllc’ was indeed 
the most of the story of the day that wo had 
n< w '"to "pass. ^ You are to remember that we lay 
on the bare top of a rock, like scones upon a 
girdle, tho sun beat upon us cruelly', tlie rock™ 
grew“ so heated, a man could scarce endure tho 
touch of it, and the little pitch of earth nnd 
fern, which kept cooler, was only large enough for 
ono at a time. Wo took tum a! out »o lio on 
the naked rock, which was indeed like the position 
of that saint that was martyred _©n a gridiron^. anil 
tt~Tan in^lnj^jnlnd "how strange it a as. that in 
lUe'samc climata and at only a few days’ distance, 

I should have suffered so cruelly, first from cold 
upon niy island nnd now from heat upon this rock. 

All tho while wo had no water, only raw brandy 
for a drink, which was wo rse than nothing; but 
wo kept the l«?ttlo as coot os wo couldTTuryvr.g 
it in tho earth, and got some relief by lathing 
onr breasts and temples. 

Tho soldiers kept stirring all day in tho bottom 
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of the valley, now changing guard, now in patrolling 
parties hunting among the roeks^ These lay around 
in so great a 'number, that to Zook for men among 
them was like looking for a needle in a bottle 
of ha y and being so hopeless’ a' task", "it was gone 
about with less care. Yet we could 6ee the soldiers 
pike their' bayonets among the heather, which sent 
a cold thrill through my vitals; and they would 
sometimes hong about our rock, so that wo scarce 
dared to breathe! 

It was in this way that I first heard the right 
English speech; one fellow as he went by actually 
clapping his hand upon the sunny face of the 
rock on which we lay, and plueking_Jt__o£F again 
with an oath. ‘I tell you it'S^ot?’ says he; and 
I “was' amazed at the clipping tones and the odd 
sing-song in which he spoke, and no less at that 
strange “trick of dropping out the letter 'h.' To 
bo suro, I had heard Ransomo; but he had taken 
his ways from all sorts of people, and spoke so 
imperfectly at the best, that I set down the most 
of it to childishness.'*’' My surprise was all the 
greater to hear that manner of speaking in the 
mouth of a grown man; and indeed I have never 
grown used to it; nor yet altogether with the 
English" grammar,* as perhaps a very critical eye 
might here and there spy out even in these 
memoirs. , 
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<5. A DAY IN HIDING 

PART HI 

The tediousness anil pain of these hours upon ^ . 
tho rock grew only Ui&. greater as the day went**", 
on, the rock getting still tljo- hotter and tha_sun 
fiercer. Thera were giddiness, and sickness, and 
sharp pangs like rheumatism to be supported. I 
minded then, and hare often minded since, on tlio 
lines in our Scotch psalm : — 

‘The moon by night-thco shall not smite, 

Nor yet tho sun b y day ;’ 

and indeed it was only by God's blessing that 1 wo ' 
n either of. us wero sun-smitten. 

At lastT about tvro, it was beyond man’s bearing, 
and there was now temptation to resist, as well as 
pain to thole. For tho sun being now got a littlo 
into the west, thero came a patch of shade on 
the east side of our rock, which was tho side 
sheltered from tho soldiers. 

* Aa— we ll one death as another^ said Alan, and 
slipped over tho edge and dropped on the ground 
on the shadowy side. 

I followed him at once, and instantly fell all 
my length, so weak was I and so giddy~"w?tl? 
tEatT long exposure. Here, then, we lay for an 
hour or two, aching from head to foot, as^wonk— 
as_jrater, and lying quite naked to the eye of 
any soldier who should have strolled that way. 
None came, however, all passing by on the other 
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f» tliftt our rork continued to bo o«r *Wel 
c*«fi in this now pmitinn. 

Presently w.. l-gan again to get a little strength 
nml os lh«* soldiers wrrr> now lying ctowr a lor; 
llin riVi-ntd'*, Alatl proposed that WO shnnM tr 
a Mart. ] »as by (]jj* lime afraid of but on< 
thing in th* world, and that was to bo srT*hael 
upon the nwk , anything cl*»« was welcome to mo 
an we got otirvdir* at onco in marching order 
and began t«« slip from rpek. to rock ogo^aftoi 
tUo^iilhur, now crawling flat nn^ou^Tellies in the 
shade, now making a run for it, heart in mouth . 

The soldiers, having searched “Ihli side or the 
valley after a fashion, and being perhaps somewhat 
sleepy with tho sultriness of the afternoon, had 
now laid by much of their vigilance, and stood 
dozing at their posts or only kept a look-out along 
tho banks of tho river; so that in this way, keep- 
ing down tho valley and at tho same time towards 
tho mountains, wo drew steadily away from their 
neighbourhood. But tho business was the most 
wearing I had over taken part in. A man had 
need oT“a hundred eyes in every part of him, to 
keep concealed in that uneven country and, within 
cry of so many and scattered sentries. When ye 
must pass an open place, quickness was notaU,_ 
but n sw ift judgment not o nly of the -lie.'OCjhe 
wholo c ountryr but of. tho Tolfdity'of every stone 
on which wo must set foot; for the afternoon was 
now fallen so breathless that the rolling of a pebble 
sounded abroad like a pistol shot, and would start 
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llj rundown we had t rial In _gorn*\_ di*iarirc.. even 
*9 fmr ^' w ***** °f pfogm*. tlwiiffi to~7T; itu ro 
ihb sentry on tJio pick was Mil/ plainly in our 
\iow. Hut now we cunn „ n something that put 
tiU fcnn mil of reason; and Ural was a deep 
nulling him. tint loro down, in tli.it part, to join 
tho glen river. Atjhe sight of this wo ca.'t ouro-lres 
on the ground TiVl plunged head and shoulders in 
the » a ter , ond I cannot tell which was tho more 
pleasant, tho great shock a* tho coo! stream went 
over m, or tho greed with which wo drank of it. 

Wo lay then; (for iho bank* hid us), drank 
again anil again, hathctl otir chests, let our writM 
trail in tho running water till they ached with the 
chill; and at last. Icing wonderfully J renewed, we 
got out tho mcal-l«g and mndo drammach in the 
iron pan. Tliis, though it is but cold water mingled 
with oatmeal, Jet makes a good CDOugh dish for a 
hungry man; ami where there aro no means of 
making fire, or (as in our case) good reason for not 
making one, lit is tho chief stand-by of those who 
ha vo ta ken to the heather, i 

As soon as the shadow of the night had fallen, 
we set forth again, at first with the same caution, 
but presently with more boldness, standing our full 
height and stepping out at a good pace of walking, 
The way was very intricate, lying up the steep sides 
of mountains and along the brows of cliffs; clouds 
had come in with the sunset, and the night was dark 
and cool; so that I -walked without much fatigue, 
but in continual fear of falling and rolling down the 
mountains, and with no guess at our direction. 
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n and they nrrl.ij tnm » I <wh other with arm* hefrl 
l''». I’r»s»mly 0«|ik<r made a ru«h, and, seizing 
Kno nlmit tho middle, tried to lift him, hill with, 
in* avail. Thwo he strum and failed, then Krio 
moved hi« foot and In’ it slipped upon the Handed 
turf. Again Krio moved and again h*> clipped, a 
llnrd lime and lit* sltpj**! a thirl lime, and before 
lie miiM recover himself ho was full on his back 
and fairly thrown. 

(iudnidn saw and *m h.v! at heart, and those 
around In r Raid that it was easy to know how tin* 
gamo would end. 

V** ' What mid If’ quoth Swanhild, ‘that it would 
go badly with Krio wero Oip.»har's anna about him.’ 

‘All is not done yet.* answered Gudruda. ‘Eric’* 
feet (dipped most strangely, as though ho stood on 
ico/ 

Hut Eric was very soro a t heart and could make 
nothing of this matter— for Ho was not overthrown 
by strength 

He sat on tho snow and Ospakar and his sons 
mocked him. But Gndruda drew near and whispered 
to him to be of good cheer, for fortuno might j'et 
change, 

'I think that I am bewitched,’ said Erie sadly; 
‘my feet have no hold of tho ground.' 

Gndruda covered her eyes with her hand and 
thought Presently she looked up quickly. ‘I seem 
to sco guile here/ she mid. ‘Now look narrowly on 
thy shoes/ 

Ho heard, and, loosening the string, drew a shoe 
from his foot and looked at tho solo. The cold of 
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the snow tad hardened tho fat, and there it was, 
all white upon tho leather. 

. Now Eric rose in wrath. ‘ Jlethought,’ he cried, 
''that I dealt with men of honourable mind, not 
with cheating tricksters. Sco now \ is little wonder, 
that I slipped, for greaso has been rubbed upon my 
shoes — and, by Thor' I will cleave the man who did 
it to the chin/ and as he said it his ejes blazed so 
dreadfully that folk fell back from him . Asmund 
took tho shoes and looked at them. Then ho spoke . 

‘ Briglitoycs tells tho truth, and wo havo a sorry 
lenavo among us. Ospakar, canst thou clear tbjself 
of this ill deed ? ’ 

■I will swear on tho holy ring that 1 know 
notliing r>t it, and if any man in my company has 
Ji.ul _ft_hnnd therein he shall die,' said Ospakar. 

Now all men cried aloud that this was tho 
greatest shame, and that tho match must l>c set 
afresh; only Ospakar l-ethought him of that two 
hundred in silver which ho had promised to Groa, 
and look oil nrcmnd. hut sho was not lhere. Still, ho 
gainsaid Erio in the matter of tho match 1-cing set 
afresh. 

Then Eric cried out in hi* anger that he would 
let tho game stand as it was, since Oipakar swore 
himself fro* of tho shaimful deed. 

Now Osjiakar and Eric faced each nth* r again 
in tho ring, hut this time tho feet of Eric were 
bare. 

Ospakar rushed to get tho upper hold, hut Eric 
was too swift for him and sprang aside. Again ho 
rushed, hut Erio dropped and gripped lure round 
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the middle. Now they were face to face, hugging 
each other like bears, but moving tittle . For a time 
things went thus, while Ospalcar strove to lift Eric, 
but in nowise could he stir him. Then of a _sudd.cn 
Eric put out his strength, and they staggered round 
the ring, tearing at each other till their jerkins were 
rent from them. Suddenly, Eric seeme d to give , and 
Ospakar put out his foot to trip InST But Bright- 
eyes was watching. He caught the foot in the 
crook of his left leg, and threw his weight forward 
on the chest of Blacktootb. Backward he went, 
falling with the thud of a treo on snow, ami then) 
ho lay on the ground, and Eric over him. 

Then men shouted ‘ A fall J a fair fail l ' and were 
very glad, for tho fight seemed most unoven to 
them, and tho wrestlers rolled asunder, breathing 
heavily. 

Gudruda threw a cloak orcr Eric’s shoulders. 

‘That was well done, Brightcycs/ slio said. 

‘Tl»o gnino is still to play, sweet,’ ho gasped, 'and 
Ospakar is a mighty man. I throw him by skill, 
not by strength. Next timo it must bo by strength 
or not at alL’ 

Now breathing-time was done, and onco more the 
two were face to face. Thrice Ospakar rushed, and 
thrive did Eric slip awaj-, for ho would waste Black- 
tooth’s strength Again Ospakar rushed, roaring like 
a bear, and fire seemed t<> come from his eyes, and 
the steam went up from him and hung upon tho 
frosty air tike the steam of » horse. This timo Eric 
could not get aw3y, but was *»ept up into that 
great grip, for Oajakar had the lower hold. 
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' N"nw tilin' i< an rnd of Erie,* m:i| Swanhild. 

’Tim arrow i« jet on tlm l*>w.‘ an«wrrcd fitidruda. 

jut «nt hn might and rc'-hd round 
and rotmil dm ring dragging Erie with him. This 
wat anil (lint lie twi«ted. at.d time on time Erie's 
leg ««« from dm gmund. but so Im might not 

thrown. Now they Mood almost still, while men 
»lii'HI«l madly fur n«» siji-Ji wmtling had l* m known 
in tin* southland*. Grimly they hugged amt strove; 
forvx.tJi it in a mighty night to soo. Grimly they 
hugged. and tlmir musclr* strained and cracked, htit 
they could stir each other no inch. 

Oijviknr grow fearful, for ho could make no play 
with this youngling. Jllaek rage swelled in his 
heart. Ho ground hi* fangs, and thought on guile. 
By hi* foot gleamed the naked foot of Erie. 
Suddenly ho stamped on it so fiercely that tho skin 
hurst. 

‘Ill done I ill donol’ folk cried; but in his pah* 
Eric moved his foot. 

Jjo f ho was down, hut not altogether down, for 
ho did but sit upon his haunches, and stiil lie clung 
to Blacktootli's tliiglis, and twined his legs about his 
ankles. Now with all his strength Ospakar strove 
to force the head of Briglitcycs to tho ground, but 
still ho could not, for Eric clung to him like a 
creeper to a tree. 

* A losing gamo for Erie,' said Asmund, and as he 
spoke jBrightoj-es was pressed back till his yellow 
hair almost swept tho Band. 

Then tho folk of Ospakar shouted in triumph, 
but Gndruda cried aloud: 
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‘Bo not overthrown, Eric; loose thee and spring 
aside.’ 

j Eric heard, and of ft sudden loosed all his grip. 
Ho fell on his outspread hand, then, with a swing 
sideways and a bound, once more he stood upon bis 
feet. Ospakar came at him like a bull made mad 
with goading, but he could no longer roar aloud. 
They closed and this time Eric hail the better hold. 
For a while they struggled round and round till 
their feet tore tho frozen turf, then once more thry 
stood face to face Now the two were almost spent; 
yet Black tooth gathered up lus strength and swung 
Eric from his feet, but ho found them again. He 
grew in<ul with rage, and hugged him till Bright eyes 
was nearly pressed to death, and Mack bruises showed 
upon llio whiteness of his flesh. Ospakar grew mad 
and madder yet. till at length in his fury he fired 
his fangs m Eric’s shoulder and Lit till the Mood 
spurted. 

'Ill kissed, thou rati’ gasped Erie, and with tho 
pain and rush of blood, his strength came back, to 
him. Ho shifted his grip swiftly, and now his right 
hand was Ummtb tho fork of I (lack tooth's thigh 
and his left on tho hollow of Blacktooth’s back. 
Twice ho lifted — twice tho Milk of Ospakar rose 
from llio ground — a third mighty lift — so mighty 
vlhat tho wrapping on Eric's forehead burst, and the 
blood Streamed down bis face— and lo’ gTcat Black - 
tooth flew in air. Up lio flow, and l backward lu> fell 
into tho bank of snow, awl was buried there almost 
to lb© knees. 

Ton* ' flit VnitHryn,' ty II. RltlLW 
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R. HORATIUS 

Lctil HA'Wnl*/ <'7W»«» ifvtn Uf>. «n» of 

t,Uinria»s*x«t<vn h I*m\ ,\ruf p»min*rln! 
I'«mt4i.lp, l'» !•» 1h» l«f In )***. In ||,« , 

14* **n MiIimi In |h. Kl.-h.'jk it-n-i 

•■I ki* nv~l Unvin* t*" 4 >* f n» Lriri CHr*. WiITra. 

II »n l lli" l"» on WUIlicn Illl ■».! «).. Itti »t C1*U>*sl 

H* «fo«» Ifc" lililwWI |-»ir, I rry. afl il tl." Uyi ef Andral 

Hon* II.* niilnry *f ta*'.to4 ... no., Kni.W Union) to 
►*■*■ Inn r mlornr* «rp*«r I IS" Mth »• |>nU«lin>l mttrt ho ilnoth, 
• tiifli ~TnH*t In KV> lli-.nfl. ar« r»n.nfh*M« Ur IU pnrity 
«'f 111" tnn.-n».-» *m/ l"j~l t« i WoujMy I’nffloh, 

c*fo — «|aj In l?i« •lmfil"«t «n.l |mrr*( way lli« Ihnnjfit. of th*i 

1. lint the Consul* brow n* *ad. 

And tho GmxitVa *|*ych was low. 

Ami darkly looktsl ho At thn wall, 

Ami darkly at tlio foe. 

•Their van will l* upon us 
Before the bridge goes clown ; 

Ami if they onco inay win tlio bridgo, 

W^imt hope to savo tlio town?’ 

2. Then out spako bravo Horatius, 

Tlio Captain of tlio Gate: 

•To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or Lite. 

And how can man die better 
Tlian facing fearful odds. 

For tlio ashes of Iiis fathers. 

And tho temples of liis Gods? 

3. ‘Hew down the bridge. Sir Consul, 

With all tho speed yo may; 

I with two more to help mo. 

Will hold tho foo in play. 
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7. Now while the TUrea were tightening 

Tlieir harness on tlieir backs, 

Tho Consul was the foremost man 
To tako in hand an axe. 

And Fathers mixed with Commons, 

Seised hatchet, bar, ami crow. 

And smote upon the planks above, 

And loosed tho praps below. 

8. 'fileanwlulo tho Tuscan army, 

Right glorious to behold, 

Came flashing back the noonday light, 

Rank behind rank, liko surges bright 
•^Of a broad sea of gold 
Four hundred trumpets sounded 
A peal of narliko gloe, 

As that great host, with measured tread. 

And spears advanced, awl ensigns spread, 
Rolled slowly towards the bridge’s head 
Where stood tho dauntless Three 
0 Tho Three stood calm and silent, 

And looked Upon tho foes. 

And a great shout of laughter 
From nil tho vanguard rmo : 

And forth three chiefs came spurring 
Ik'foro that deep array . 

To earth they spring their swords they drew. 
Awl lifted high llwtr shields, and tl>:w 
To win tlio narrow vay 
10. But now no sound of laughter 
Was heard among the foes ; 

A wild and wrathful clamour 
Flora all the vanguard rovs. 

C* 
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Six spears' lengths from tho entrance 
Halted that deep array. 

And for a space no man came forth 
To win the narrow way. 

11. But hark 1 tho cry is Astur : 

And lol the ranks divide; 

And tho great Lord of Luna 
Comes with his stately stride. 

Upon his ample shoulders 

Clangs loud the fourfold shield, 

And in his hand he shakes tho brand 
Which nono but he can wield. 

12. Ho smiled on those bold Romans 

A smile sereno and high; 

Ho eyed tho flinching Tuscans, 

And scorn was in his eye. 

Quoth he, ‘Tho slie-wolfa litter 
Stand savagely at bay: 

But will yo (Lire to follow, 

If Astur clears tho way*’ 

1". Then, whirling up bis broadsword 
With both hands to tho height. 

Ho rushed against Horatius, 

And smote with all bis might. 

With shield and Llado lloratius 
Bight deftly turned lie blow. 

The blow, though turned, came yet too nigh 
It missed Ids helm, but gashrtl his (high: 
Tlie Tuscans raised a joyful cry 
To see the rol blood flow. 
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14. Ho reeled, act! on Herminius 

Ho leaned one breathing-spaco ; 

Then, like a wikl-cat mad with wounds. 
Sprang right at Astra's face. 

Through teeth, and skull, and helmet 
So fierce a thrust ho sped, 

The good sword stood a hand-brcadtli out 
Behind tho Tuscans head. 

IS. And llio great Lord of buna 
Fell at that deadly stroke, 

As falls on Mount Alvcrnus 
A thunder-smitten oak. 

Far o’er the crashing forest 
Tlio giant arms lio spread , 

And tho pale augurs, mattering low. 

Gaze on the blasted head. 

10. But meanwhile aso and lever 
llavo manfully been pil'd ; 

And now tho bridge hangs tottering 
Ahoro tho boiling tide. 

’Como back, como back. Horalins ' 
loud cried tlio Fathers all, 

* Back, Ennius j bach Herminius ‘ 

Back, cro tho ruin fall I ’ 

17. Back darted Spuriui Lortius; 

Herminius darted back - 
And, as they passed. Iwncalh their feet 
They felt !lio limlicrs crack 
But when they turned their faces. 

And on tho farther shore 
Saw bravo ITorathis stand alone. 

They would have crosscut once more. 
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Hut wjth a rr*«h filn (fuimW 
fill every |t<«i‘nn| 

And. lilt*' n dam tlm wreck 

L»y right aifurart the strewn 
Awl a long shout «»f triumph 
llw* 1 fmtn the wall* <>f Rome 

An t« th« highest turret-top 

| Wft# Spladicd the ^rllotr fliam. 

llft^And like n horse unbroken 

When tint lie feels the rein, 

Tli*' furious river rtrtigt'lod hard, 
Ami tossed his tawny mane. 

Ami burnt lln* eiirl* ami Imitnded, 
Rejoicing to bo free, 

Ami whirling down in fierce career, 
Ilattlcmcnt. A ml plank, and pi-'r. 
Rushed headlong to the sea. 

20. Alono Mood bravo Iloratius, 

Hut constant still in mind; 

Tlirico thirty thousand foes before, 

. i And the broad flood behind. 
'Down with him!’ cried false Sextus, 
With a smile on his pale face. 
'Now yield thee,’ cried Lars Porsena, 

1 Now yield thee to our grace.’ 

21. Round turned he, as not deigning 

Those craven ranks to see; 

Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 

To Sextus nought spake he ; 
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Bat lie saw on Pula linos 
The white porch ot his home; 

And ho spako to the noblo river 
That rolls by the towers of Rome. 

■Oil, Tiber l father Tiber t 
To whom tho Romans pray, 

A Roman’s life, a Roman’s arms, - 
Take thou in charge this day !' 

So ho spake, and speaking sheathed. 

Tlio good sword by his side, 

And with his liaraess on his back. 

Plunged headlong in tho tide. 

. No sound of joy or sorrow 

Was heard from either bank ; 

Hut friends and foes in dumb surprise. 

Wall part'll lips and rtrainiiig eyes. 

Stood gazing where ho sank , 

And when a love tho surgis 
They saw his crest n]>jioaT, 

All Homo sent forth a rapturous cry. 

Ami even tho ranks of Tuscany 
Could searco forbear to cheer. 

1 Hut fiercely ran the current, 

Swollen high by months of rain; 

Ami fa<t his blood was flowing; 

And he tx« sera in pain, 
yAml heavy with his armour, 

And spent with changing Mom,; 

And oft they thought him sinking, 

Hut Mitt again he rose. 
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25. Never, I ween, did swimmer, 

In such an evil caso, 

Struggle through such a raging flood 
1 Safe to the landing-place: 

But his limbs were borne up bravely 
By the bravo heart within. 

And our good father Tiber 
Bore bravely up his chin. 

20. .J Curse on him!’ quoth false Sextus, 

' Will not the villain drown * 

But for this stay, ere close of day 
Wo should havo sacked the town!' 
‘Heaven help him I’ quoth Lars I’orscna, 
‘ And bnng him safe to shore ; 

For such a gallant feat of arms 
Was never seen before.' 

27. And now ho feels the bottom; 

Now on dry earth ho stands; 

Now round him throng tho Fathers 
To press his gory hands ; 

And now, with shouts and clapping. 

And noiso of weeping loud, 

Ho enters through the River-Gate, 

Borne by the joyous crowd. 

23.) They gave him of the corn-land, 

J That was of public right. 

As much as two strong oxen 
CouM plough from mom till night; 
And they made a molten image. 

And set it up on high. 

And there it stands unto this day 
To witness if I lie. 
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29. It stands in the Comitium, 

Plain for all folk to see , 
Keratins in his harness. 

Halting upon one knee: 

And underneath is written. 

In letters all of gold. 

How valiantly ho kept tho bridge 
la the bra\c days of old. 


9. THE CUTTING-OUT OF THE 
‘CHEVRETTE’ 

the Rev, W. H. Fitebett hv* wnlicu ninny bo-iL* •tmiil I lie grt'** 
< 1 «.nU ol til a llri<n.li imij »ml M», jtmoiig 1)10 Irtl )>tlo« n “I 
WimU •n> D*»d» tin Wen «,» Ejojatv. Flghta lor th* TVig, Th» 
Tt.lt or th! Great Katin?. WtUingion't Ktn, nml Kalton and Sit 
Captain «. 

Perhaps tho most brilliant cutting-out m British 
records is tho carrying of the Oimvlfr by tho boats 
of three British frigates in Camorct Bay in 1801, A 
previous and mismanaged attempt had put tho Chrv- 
rtlbi on its guard; it ran a tnilo and a half farther 
up tho bay, moored itself under some heavy laUcrics, 
look on board a powerful detachment of infantry* 
bringing its number of men up to 339, and then 
hoisted in defiance a largo French ensign over tho 
British flog. Some temporary redoubts were thrown 
up on tho points of land commanding tho CUtwtlU, 
and a heavily armed pmloal was moored at tho 
entraneo of tho bay as a guard boat. After nil these 
preparations the Clifvrrtlr's men felt both safe and 
jubilant; but tho sight of that French flag fly«ig 
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ov, ' r tl‘® UritWi ensign was a challenge not to bo 
refused, and at half-past nino that night tho boats 
of tho three frigates — tho Ddto, tho Uritnie, and tho 
Jlmuluu — fifteen in all, carrying 280 officers and 
mou, ivero in tho water and pulling off to attack 
the Chevrette. 

Lieutenant Losack, in command, with his own 
and fivo other lionts, suddenly swung off in the 
gloom in chaso of what lio supposed to be the look- 
out boat of tho enemy, ordering tho other nino boats 
to he on their oars till he returned. But timo stolo 
on; ho failed to return; and Lieutenant Maxwell, 
the next in command, reflecting that tho night was: 
going, and tho boats had six miles to pull, deter- 
mined to carry out tho expedition, though he had 
only nine boats and less than ISO men, instead of 
fifteen boats and 280 men. Ho summoned his little 
squadron in the darkness about him, and gave exact 
instructions. As the boats dashed up, ono was to 
cut the ChevreUe's cables; when they boarded, the 
smartest topmen, named man by man, were to fight 
their way aloft and cut looso the Chevrelte’s sails; 
one of the finest sailors in the boats, Wallis, the 
quartermaster of the Beaulieu, was to take charge 
of the Chevrette's helm. Thus at one and the same 
instant the Chevrette was to be boarded, cut loose, 
its sails dropped, and its head swung round towards 
tho harbour mouth. 

At half-past twelve the moon sank. The night 
was windless and black; but the bearing of the; 
Chevretle hail been taken by compass, and tho boats 
pulled gently on, till, gliost-like in the gloom, the 
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i loomed ship was discernible. A soft nir from the 
land l»egan to blow at that moment. Suddenly the 
t'hrrreftf and the batteries overhead broko into fiamo. 
Hie boats wore discovered. Tho officers leapt to their 
feet in the stern of each boat, and urged tho inen 
oil Tho leading boats crashed against tho Chtvrtttc't 
side. Tho ship was boarded simultaneously on both 
bows nnd quarters. Tlio forco on board tlio ChevrdU, 
however, was numerous enough to make a triplo line 
of armed men round tlio whole sweep of its bul- 
warks. Thoy wero armed with pikes, tomahawks, 
cutlasses, nnd muskets, mid they met the attack most 
gallantly, oven venturing in their turn to board tho 
boats. By this time, however, the nine boats Maxwell 
was leading had all come up, and although tho 
defence outmunbered the attack by more than two 
to one, yet tho British were not to l>o denied. They 
clambered fiercely on board; the topmen raced aloft, 
found tho foot-ropes on the yards nil strapped up, 
but running out, cutlass in hand, they cut loose the 
Chevrette'8 sails. "Wallis, meanwhile, had fought his 
way to the wheel, slew two of the enemy in tho 
process, was desperately wounded himself, yet stood 
steadily at the wheel, nnd kept the ChevretU under 
command, the batteries by this time opening upon 
the ship a fire of grape and heavy shot. 

In less than three minutes after tho boats came 
alongside, although nearly every second man of their 
crows had been killed or wounded, the three topsails 
and courses of the Chevrtlle had fallen, the cables 
had been cut, and tho ship was moving out in the 
darkness. She leaned over to the light breeze, the 
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rtj'plo sounded louder At her stein, and when the 
French felt the ship under movement, it for the 
moment paralysed thiir defence. Some jmMp.il over- 
l«iard ; others threw down their onus and ran Mow. 
The fight, though short, had been so fierce that the 
deck was simply strewn with bodies. Many of the 
French who had retrvatixl \>elow rcnownl tho fight 
there ; they tried t« blow up tho quarter-deck with 
gunpowder in their desperation and the British hod 
to light a new tattle Ktw.-cn decks with half their 
force while the ship was slowly gutting under Weigh, 
The Cm of the luttcnei was furious, but. curiously 
enough, no important spar was struck, though some 
of tho U>aU towing aJongsido were sunk. And whilo 
tho batteries thundered overhead, and tho Initio 
still raged on tho decks below, tho British seamen 
managed to set every sail on tho ship, and cicn got 
topgallant yards across. Slowly the Chrvrrttr drew 
out of tho Iiarlvur. Just thin some boat* were dis- 
covered pulling furiously up through tho darkness; 
they were taken to lo Trench boats l>cnt on re- 
capture, and Maxwell's almost oxlmusted seamen 
wero summoned to a new conflict. Tho approaching 
boats, however, turned out to bo tho detachment 
under Lieutenant Los.ick, who camo up to find tho 
work done and the Chevrettz captured. 

The fight ou tho deck of tho Chrvrttit hail been 
of a singularly deadly character. Tho British had a 
total loss of cloven killed and fifty-seven wounded; 
tho ChevreUt lost ninety-two killed and sixty-two 
wounded, among tho slain being tho Chevrettfa 
captain, her two lieutenants, and three midshipmen. 
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Many stories aro told of tho daring displayed by 
British seamen in this attack. The boatswain of tho 
Itraulieu, for example, boarded the Cherrette s tafirail ; 
he took ono glance along tho crowded decks, waved 
his cutlass, shouted ‘ Slake a lane there ! ' and 
literally carved his way through to the forecastle, 
which ho cleared of tho French, and kept clear, in 
spite of repeated attacks, while ho assisted to cast 
the ship alout and make sad with .is much cootnesa 
as though ho had l>een on loan! tho /AviitfiVir, 
Wall is, who fought his way to tho helm of tho 
Chtmttf, and. though wounded, kept hut post with 
min coolness while the fight raged, was accosted by 
his officer when tho fight was over with an esprev 
sinn of sympathy for his wounds. ‘ It is only a 
prick or two. sir,’ said Wallis, and lie added he '»« 
ready to go out on a simitar * tpedition tho nett 
night.' A I nut. swain’s mate named Warn hid his 
left ami cut clean olT l*y a furious stash of a French 
sabre, and fell lack into the hut. With the help 
of a c»mr»<h**s tarry fingers Ware bound up tho 
lleod.ng stump with rough tut cnergetni surg'ry, 
«lii*il«sl with his solitary hind on hwfl tho 
nt'.t and | Saved a mint gallant part in tho fight. 
f.m •/»*/« Au irv* i f \v It Km. urn 

£f life! j*vm*m** tf tt. a«.'A jt *%.t L\* Arr«, Iftwari. 

r.n«, ri in, *. Co. 




tiir «r.tm r.rwm 


IV |» *f.| (f -n lh-« (” h fs'>w 

*vj». <T «»» 

crii^i ffcK tl*jr d» f^t 
lr«w *» ~s *.- -r:. S. 

I*. »Vjr fn7»*«* lilr* f O. 

Tl.* r»Y+t **i« if •* 4*P ir«l rpirWl 
If r'tt <1 5 nr* sre «*r'!- 1 sn.l (f,» diT*f 

N»w I PtM! f>r I I • »r tl« «i'i /*« «'f my 

I.S«I* flfUil 

* \\V !.»«** ftr.t lix rfjc< •'wfF 

ju«t !*■■«»'* »**if j.»rt nf ch* 

<hdy are m ««■*. 

On*> t* dtrrrred l-y the rajUm hrnvwtf against 
I tiA rtlfmj'* tnun-luast. 

Twi» «rll *«rtnl with mi« 1 r-mutir »i!cr.c# 

hi* imuVruy and clear liii d.*cks. 

21 The t<»J* *M**W»I the fire of this little 

lottery, c«J>reUHy the tnain-lop. 

They li»!<I out 1 rarely during ilia wholo of I ho action. 
Not a moment’* (wv*. 

Tho leaks gain fast on the pump*. l ho fire eats 
toward the [wiwdiT*tnagaiine. 

28 Ono of tli« jimnjw has kvn dwt away. it is 
generally thought wo are sinking. 

Serene stands the little captain, 

He is not hurried, his voice is neither high nor low, 
Ills eyes giro more light to ns than our battle* 
lanterns. 

32 Toward twelve, there In the beams of the moon, 
they surrender to us.* 


Walt WertM-iS. 
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II. THE ELF MAIDEN 

TART I 

Once upon a time, two young turn who lived in 
a small village fell in love with the same maiden. 
In the northern latitudes, when winter h as ta ken, 
t he land in its icy grip, dark fle-ss o ccupi es the 
greater part of t he twenty-four hours. Then each 
ol these joung men used to vie with the other 
as to who could tempt her out in his sleigh, to 
gallop over tbo country beneath the flash of tho 
Northern Lights, wbilo tho snow hissed beneath tho 
swift-moving runners. 

When spring came, and the days grew longer, 
tho heart of every villager leaped with tho morn- 
ing sun. Tho ico thawed upoD the sea, »Dd a 
day was fixed for tho boats to bo taken from their 
houses; and the great nets spread on the shore 
to dry. 

Tho flat bays of somo islands that lay to tho 
north were used ns a fishing ground, and one / 
morning the whole village set out in tlicir boats 
upon the annual fishing expedition. 

Tbo maiden and her friends fished daily from 
tho same boat ns tbo two joung men. >As time 
went on, ono of them noticed that tho girl began 
to show more favour to his rivnl, nnd he deter^ 
mined that when tho chanco came ho would find 
Homo way of reinstating himself in her' good graces, t 
So ho waited patiently till their return to the 
mainland for tho winter. 
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Tho summer came to an end at last, and in 
tlio bustle and lmny of departure, the cunning 
fisherman arranged that their boat should be 
the last to put_eft When everything was ready, 
and tho sails about to bo set, he suddenly called 
out to his friend : 

‘I have left my best knife behind in the hut 
Run, like a good fellow, and get it for me, while 
I hoist the sail.' . 

The youth jumped back on shore at once, and 
made his way up tho steep bank. At the door 
of the hut he stopped and looked back. He was 
filled with horror to find that the boat was stand- 
ing out to sea, and that ho was left alone on the 
island. 

He put the knife in his pocket and went off 
to a part of the island where stood a small g rove 
of trees. From ono of these he cut himself a 
bow, which lie strung with a piece of cord- that 
had been left lying about tlie huts. 

With this bow, and arrows which ho cut from 
saplings, ho was able to shoot sea-birds, an<l_ 
keep liody^apd soul to g ether. . 

On Christmas Eve, ' as soon as his task of 
gathering wood was done, he paused and looked 
out towards the mainland, thinking of Christmas 
last year, and tho merry dances they 1>2<1— 

The night was still and cold, and by the help” of 
tbe Northern Lights he could almost see across 
to the opposite coast. Suddenly lie noticed a boat 
steering straight for tbe island. At first he could 
hardly believe bis good fortune; Lut as the 
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if* You wilt have to mako mo your wife,' she i 
said at last, ‘‘Tor you have drawn my blood, and 
l belong to you.' 

'Why not * I am guito Tallin", ' answered h&< i IY***7 
•But how do you supposo wo can manage to keep i . 
alive till summer comes round again 1 ' 

H ‘Do not bo anxious about that.’ said the girb 
'I am very rich, and thcro will bo no difficulty 
about food.’ £ ip.tUnt7j,(lL\A «7<A 

. -‘VTho girl was as goo<l ^ her word, and all J 
through the winter months thcro was a plentiful 
supply of food upon tho island. Whence it cau.ie 
the hug baitfi-novet^kaew. ' ■ ■ 

‘Wbero aro wo to go now?' asked tho 
one day, when tho sun seemed brighter and 
wind softer than uM 'I should like to build a 
honso at tho otheread of tho island, away from 
tho huts of tho fisher folk.’ ) 

In a tiny bay, on the opposite side of tho 
island, the two found a spot that seemed r tp w li are 
boon_niade on purposo for them. Tirof with their 
long walk, they laid "themselves down on a bank of 
moss beneath some birches, there to have a good 
night’s rest, so os to be fresh for work next. day. 

But before she went to sleep tho giil turned to 
her husband and said: ‘If in your dreams you 
fancy that you hear strange noises, be sure you 
do not stir, or get up to see what it is.’ 

*0h, it is not likely we shall hear any noises 
in such a quiet place,' answered ho, and fell sound 
asleep. 

Suddotdy he was awakened by a great clatter 
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ftUmt his cars, as if all the workman in the worl< 
wrrr* Main? flJJ/I hammering and 1 raiding clo*e (• 
lmi» H<* was just going («> spring up and go t< 
what it meant, when ho rcmcrnf*TC<f bus wi/e'i 
■wnftl* and by »tilL lint iho timo till momtn; 
seemed very Inn?, ami with the first ray of *ur 
they Imtli n>«e, and pushed amiIo the branches ol 
tho hinh trcca. There. in the very place, they 
had chosen, stood a Iwatttiful house! 

‘Now yon must fix on a spot for your cow 
Malls," said tho girl, when they had breakfasted ofi 
wild cherries; 'and take caro it is tho proper 
sire. neither too large nor too small.' Tho Lusland 
did M ho was bid, though ho wondered wliat two 
a coir-homo could bo to them, when they had no 
rows to put in it | But as Jbo was a little afraid 
of his wife, who knew so mSA more than he, ho 
asked no questions, j 

Tliia night al«o l>o was awakened by strange 
sounds, and in tho morning they found near tho 
Stream tlio bostK? quipped cow-houso that ever was 
seen. Thera wera stalls , milk-pails, and stools, in- 
deed everything that a cow-houso could possibl y 
want, except tho cows. 

Then tho girl bado him measure out tho 
ground for a storo-house, and this, sEo said, might, 
bo as largo as he pleased. The store -house ready, 
she proposed that they should set oft to pay her 
parents a visit. 

Tho old people welcomed them heartily, a°d 
summoned their neighbours to a great feast in 
their honour. In fact, for several weeks there was 
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Thfote they started on the journey, {he mYo 
whispered to her hasl •.and : ‘Take care to jump 
over the threshold as quick as you can, or it 
will Ik 1 th* worse f >r you/ , 

The ofofient younj man, when the time came, 
sprang over the threshold like an arrow from a 
l«nr . and it was well ho did for, n<» sooner 
was he on the other side, thtn his fi{her-in-l»w 
threw x print hammer at him, whuh would cer- 
ta-nVr hare lr»h>*n loth his leys, if i* h.vl touched 
tfiem 

When they hvl p’fte soma distance on the 
f'ivl h* rie t! c p-.rl 1 u rr <s 1 to her hadiinil and 
s*td • Till J i'i »t*p inside ih" house Isi »un* 

y«t «! i n-s I *’h ln-k whven r yon nuv hear or «ei\‘ 

Tl.’ 1 ns’-sM jrei««h and f -t % while all aent 
**n ■*!* !» lie 1>I f >m tt< n the matter l'<l 

|e li.ni J» e th*t »*- nearer ho drew t<« 

tie I I , : d-r jr-sr*T n* «*o of the tfaPip- 

I-e if fe. I.l e.J h-.l his htTjil* 

tj»*i tl- ■ ' ■ t !•» (! H./ht ho »»s aif", *'>d 

U j I- k H sf» *»»wt rt >>t, li «i» a Tt*» 

f . r) if »},, h Is f» '.rfon l*w hut 1* • n 

f *'d . 1- f«. •*« that hsdji/M.a 

t.J W *,» " l I X Ha' f ill leM *.-re already 

tie- f - - a. J a.' If <r ||„ / do. 
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and would not tell Inin where she had been. For 
a long time he kept silence about it; but one 
day, when he had been complaining of her ab- 
sence, she said to him : ' Dear husband, 1 am 
bound to go, even against my will, and there is 
only one way to stop me. Drive a nail into the 
threshold, and then 1 can never pass in or out' 

This he did. 

Frtrm * The Drum Fatty Do ok.’ 

13. VITA! LAMPADA 

Henry John. Newbolt. Mr. Ncwholi's fain* chiefly rc«t* on Itia 
striking **nc* of nm-mn ho bin written, the first of which was 
Admirals AH, nuhlmhej in LoMHuxa't Haaaztnc in IS94, mut 
hunril with other |>neni* in book form 111 |S;i7 tin u trifled. 
as few writer* »rc, with A |wwcr of stirring the i-Atriolic fechiy* 
of Ins readers. 

1. Thcto’s a VreaVYAesa Yn»V» in the Close Vo-night — 

Ten to make and the match to win — 

A humping pitch and a blinding light, 

An hour to play and the last man in. 

And it’s not for the saho of a ribboned coat, 

Or the selfish hope of n season’s fame. 

But his Captain's band on his shoulder smote. 

' Play up' play up! and play the gamol’ 

2. The sand of the desert is aodden red. — 

Ilod with the wreck of a square that broke,— 
The Catling's jammed and tlm colonel dead 
And the regiment Hind *itli dust and smoke, 
Tin river of death has brimmed his banks. 

And England’s far. and Honour a name, 

But tho voice of a schoolboy rallies tho ranks, 
•Play up I play up* and play the garnet' 
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3. This is the word that year by year 
While in her place tho School is set 
Every on© of her sons must hear, 

And none that hears it daro forget. 

This they all with a joyful mind 
Bear through life like a torch in flame. 

And falling fling to tho host behind — 

‘Flay up! play up! and play the gamol’ 

IIort Niwbolt. (By hnd ptmiiutoa.] 


14. TOM PINCH’S RIDE TO LONDON 

TART I 

Charle* Dickens, one of lh« monk mnul.ir of FnglMi novrlUK «u 
burn at IWumoutli in HU Alter a thihthon.1 of hanlehif* »n>l 
j'tn.iioii*, he was in a lawyers nflne, AUrarli-J by 

Inrradjre bo brjui by writing in<( reporting fur the newsfwpert 
!{>• reputation ar a novrtiai an.l humorwt w*» ufi tn* 

imbln-atiue of Bkttchee by E 01 In lilt; smi w»« greatly Incrruwl 
In the following year, when Pickwick Pifen appealed On U>» 
rslaUiAiroent of the iMnly Jlori k>u appointed ehief editor. 
Charles D.cLen* w« u mnrh lured by hie prreinal friend* an hn 
w»l admired by hu readers, b« in.* genial and J»(kiw*W In * rare 
degree. The !«->» known of M« many boot* are Daetd Copper 
£•14, CliT»r Twist, ITlcbotaj Iflektsby, fcartla CbtniUwIt, • n ' 1 
the Pickwick Papara Ha <liol *1 Holt Hilt mar IHirliPtlcf, 
Jsoe 9, l’7i\ an-1 hit remain# wera Interred In ktartniinaWt 
A Key. flu trien'i, John burster, publUhrd * fha Lllo of tbarlna 
likens' is 1*71-71. 

ft was a charming evening J Uhl and bright. 
Ami even with the weight upon his mind which 
(RM> out «f“iLV jjuiLrtialty and uncertainty «f 
Lnml >n, Torn could not rvciat thn captivating # n*" 
of rapid tnoti -n through th > pleasant air, Tho four 
gfwya akinstfied *Log, « if ih-y liked it quite *•« 
well »* Turn del; thw lag!* *« in *» h : gh •pipit* 
u grvi* ; th* coach ujjsj chimed in ■omatimc* 
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with his voico; tho wheels hummed cheerfully in. 
unison ; tho brass-work on tho lirtrne&s raan 
or chcst ra_of. littlo bells; ami thus, ns they went 
clinting, jingling, rattling, smoothly on, the— iUiqIj 
concern , from tho buckles of the leaders' coupling- 
teins, to the handle of the hind boat, was one great 
instrument of music. 

Yoho, past hedges, gates, and trees; past cottages 
and barns, and people going homo from work 
Yoho, past donkey - chaises, drawn aside into the 
ditch, anil empty carts with rampant horses, whipped v» 
up at a bound upon tho little watercourse, and held 
by struggling carters close to tbe five-barred gate, 
until tbo coacb bad passed tho narrow turning in 
the road. Yoho, by c hurches dropped down . by 
themselves in quiet nooks, with rustic burial grounds 
Shout them, where the graves arc green, and daisies 
sleep — for it is evening — on the bosoms of tho dead. 
Yoho, past streams, in which tho entile co ol their 
feet, and where the rushes grow; past paddock- 
fences, farms, and rick-yards; past l ast year's stacks, 
cut, slice by slice, away, and sho wing, in the waning 
light, like ruined gables, old and brown Yoho, 
down the pebbly dip, nnd through tho merry water- 
splash, and up at a canter to the level road again. 
Yoho I Yoho ! 

■^YVas the box there, when they came up to tho 
old finger-post? The box l Was Mrs. Lupin herself? •-K 
Had she turned ou t magnificently as a hostess 
should, in her own chaise-cart, and was she sitting 
in a mahogany chair, driving her own horse Dragon 
(who ought to have been called Dumpling), and 
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the chimneys of tho distant Pecksniff, as if the 
coach expressed its exultation in the rescue of Tom 
Pinch ? 

'This is kind indeed' 1 said Tom, bending down 
to shake hands with her. I didn't mean to give 
you this trouble/ 

‘Trouble, Mr Pinch!’ cried the hostess of tho 
Dragon. 

'Well! It's a pleasure to yon, I know,’ said Tom, 
squeezing her hand heartily. 1 Is there any news 1 ’ 

The hostess shook her head. 

•Say you saw me/ said Torn, ‘and that 1 was 
rcry hold and cheerful, and not a bit down-hearted , 

»nd that I entreated her to be the sauie^ for all is 
Mttaui to come right at last Good-bye > ’ v" 

•You’ll write when you get settled. Mr. Pinch 2 ’ 
aid Mrs. Lupin. 

‘When 1 get settled ! ’ cried Tom. with an in- 
oluntary opening of his eyes ‘Oh, yes, I’ll wnto 
dteo I get settled Perhaps I had better writo 
eforo, because I may find that it takes " a littlo 
imi! to settle myself not having too much money! 
nd having only one friend. I shall givo your love V 
> the friend, by tho way. Yon^asere-always-great ht. 
1th Mr. W cstlock. you know Good-bye 1 ' 

‘Good-bye 1 ’ said Mrs. Lupin, hastily producing a 
isket with a long bottle sticking out of it. ‘Take 
lis. Good-bye 1 ’ 

'Do you want me to carry it to Landon for 
mV cried Tom. She was already turning the 
vaiso-cart round. 

‘No, no,' said Mrs. Lupin. *It's only a little 
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something for refreshment on the road. Sit fast, 
Jack. Drive on, sir. All right I Good-bye 1’ 

Slio was a quarter of a mile otf, before Tom 
collecte d himself; and then ho was wavin'' his hand 
lustily , and so was she. 

‘ And that’s the last of the old finger-post,’ 
thought Tom, straining his eyes, ‘where I have so 
often stood, to see this very coach go by, and where 
I have parted with so many companions! I used 
to compare this coach to some great monster that 
appeared at certain times to bear my friends away 
into tfto world. And now it's bearing me away, to 
seek my fortune, Heaven knows where and howl’ 
***,’'■ It made Tom melancholy to .p icture himself 
* walking up tho lane and back to Pecksniff’s os of 
old; and being melancholy, lie looked downwards 
at tho basket on his kneo, which lie had for tho 
inomont forgotten. ' v U 

•Sho is tho kindest and most considerate crcattiro 
in tho world,’ thought Torn. ‘Now I know that sho 
^particularly told that man of hers not t o loo k at mo, 
■’on purposo to prevent my throwing him. a shilling! 

I had it ready for him all tho tiino, and ho nover 
once looked towards mo; whereas that man naturally 
(for I know him very well), would have dono nothing 
but grin and stare. Upon mv_wor d. tho kindness of 
people perfectly melts '»«' 

Hero ho caught tho coachman’s eye. Tho coach- 
man winked * Remarkable fine wotoan for her time 
of life,' said tho coachman. 

'I quite agree with you,' returned Tom. ‘Bo 
she is.’ 



‘Finer than many a young one, 1 mean to sa y,' 
observed the coachman. ‘Eh?’ 

‘Than many a young one,’ Tom assented. 

‘You’ll seldom find 'em possessing correct opinions 
about refreshment, for instance, when they’re too 
young, you know,’ 6aid the coachman: 'a woman 
must have arrived at maturity, before her mind’s, 
equal to coming provided with a basket like that.’ 

‘Perhaps you would like to know what it con' 
tains 1 ' said Tom, smiling. 

C As tho coachman only laughed, and as Tom was 
curious himself, he unpacked it, and put tho articles, 
one by one, upon the footboard. A cold roast fowl, 
ft packet of ham in slices, a crusty loaf, a piece of 
choese, a paper of biscuits, half-a-dozen apples, » 
knife, some butter, a screw of salt, and a bottle of 
old sherry. There was a letter besides, which Toni 
put in his pocket. 

From this timo they chatted so pleasantly to- 
gether, that although Tom knew infinitely more of 
unicorns than horses, the coachman informed hi** 
'friend tho guard, at tho end of the nest stage, ‘that 
c " < l tum as tho box-seat looked, he was as good a one 1 
to go7'tn point of conversation, as ever lio’d wished 
to sit by.’ 

15 . TOM PINCH'S RIDE TO LONDON 

FART II 

Yoho, among the gathering shades ; making of 
no account the doep reflections of the trees, but 
scampering on through light and darkness, all tho 
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samp, as if tlio lig}it_nf^ London fifty tnileijiway, 
wrro qililo LiluugS to travel fjy7~ n ml ~so7 nc tojjpajv 
^ olio, beside tho village-green, where ‘cricket-players 
linger yet, and every little indentation made in the 
fresh grass l>y l>nt or wickot, l/nll or player's foot, 
sheds out its fwrfumo on the night. Away with four 
fresh horses from tho 1 Uhl- faced Stag, where topers 
congregate about tho <loor admiring; and tho last 
team, with traces hanging loos c^ go roaming off 
towartls tho pond, until observes) and shouted after 
by a dozen throats, while volunteering boys pursue 
them. Now with a clattering of hoofs nnd striking 
out of fiery sparks, across the old stone bridge, and 
down again into tho shadowy road, and through tho 
open gate, and far away, away, into tho wold. 

J oho! 

Yoho, behind there, stop that bugle for a 
moment! Come creeping over to tho front, along 
tho coach-roof, guard, and make on e at thi s basket! . 
Not that we slacken in our paco~ the while, not we: 
we rather put the bits of blood upon their mettle, 

since tliis bottle of old wine was brought into contact 
with the mellow breath of night, you may depend, 

-J and rare good stuff it is to wet a bugler's whistle 
with. Only try it Don’t bo afraid of turning up 
your finger. Bill, another pull ! Now, take your 
breath, and try the bugle, Bill There’s music 1 
There’s a tone ! ‘ Over the hills and far away, 

indeed. Yohol The skittish mare is all aliv e _ 
^to-night Yoho I Yoho ! 

See the bright moon ! High up beforo we know ^*-* 
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it: making tho earth reflect tho objects on its breast 
like water. Hedges, trees, low cottages, church 
steeples, blighted stumps and flourishing joung slips, 
havo all gro wn rai n uno a-4ho- sud den. ami mean to 
contemplSTtfTheir own fair images till morning. Tlio 
t^o*plars yonder rustle, tfcat their quivering leaves 
f'^may sco themselves upon tho ground. Not so the 
oak; trembling docs not Uy nmn h im , and ho watches 
himself in his stout old burly steadfastness, with- 
out tho motion of a twig. Tho moss-grown gate, 
ill poised upon its creaking hinges, crippled and 
decayed, swings to and fro before its gloss., while our 
own ghostly likeness travels on, YobotTohol through 
ditch and brake, upon the ploughed land and tho 
smooth, along tho steep hill-side and steeper wall, os 
» if it were a phantom-IIuntcr. 

Clouds tool And o mist upon the Hollow' Not 
a dull fog that hides it, but a light airy gauzo-hke 
mist, which in our eyes of modest admiration gives 
a new charm to tho beauties it is spread before. 
Yolio I Why, now wo travel like the Moon herself. 
' Hiding this minute in a clump of trees ; nest ininuto 
,'VtVhi a patch of vapour; emerging now upon our broad 
clear course; withdrawing now, but always dashing 
on, our journey is a counterpart of hers. Yoho ! A 
match against tho Moon. Yoho, yohol 

Tho beauty of the night is hardly felt, when Day 
comes leaping up. Yohol Two stages, and tho 
country roads arc almost changed to a continuous 
street. Yoho, past market-gardens, rows of houses, 
villas, crescents, terraces, and squares; past waggons, 
coaches, carts; past early workmen, late stragglers. 
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drunken men, and sober carriers of loads; past brick 
and mortar in its every shape; and in among tho 
rattling pavements, where a jaunty-scat upon a coach 
is not so easy to preserve! Yoho, down countless 
turnings, and through countless mazy ways, until 
an old Inn-yard is gained, and Tom finch, getting 
down, quite stunned and giddy, is in London! 

‘Five minutes before the time, too!' said tho 
driver, ns ho received his fee of -Torn. 

‘ Upon my wonl,' said Tom, * I should not have 
minded very much, if wo had been fivo hours after 
it; for at this early hour I don't know where to gt>i 
or what to do with myself.' 

* Don’t they expect you then ? ’ inquired tho 
driver. 

, 1 Who f ' said Tom. 

'Why. them . ’ returned tho driver. 

His mind was so clearly running on tho assump- 
tion of Tom’s having come to town to see an exten- 
sive circle of anxious relations and friends. that it 
would liavo been pn tty hard work to undeceive 
him. Tom did not try. He cheerfully evaded tho 
eulji'ct, and going into tho Inn fell fast asleep 
l» fore a fire in onu of tho public rooms owning 
, yfro rn the yanL When he awoke, tho p-ople in tl‘ rt 
'I,/. 1 * 'house were all astir, so he washed and dressed him* 
s- If , to his great r> frenhment aft< r the journey ; and, 
it Iving ly that time eight o'clock, went forth »t 
once to i*-«* Lis old friend John. 

Frvm • dulw < ty CmilSl Iwesss*. 
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Tn tho pdlint thrm fntndrrd who** glory will 

iKtrf dir— 

r«H»w, M»'t up th* I, ill. up tli" hill, tip III* 
hill. 

I.' r»ll<i«'i| the ||r«*y Brigtd*. 


II 

Tit* trumpet. ih* gallop. tli* eharg»\ and the 
Illicit of the fight. 

ThmmtuU *’f horsemen h-vl pthttM there on 
tli« height. 

Willi « wing ptidi’d out to tho left anil a win" 
to the right, 

10 Am! who shall escape if they close I hut ho 
dash'd tip Alone 

Thro’ the* great prey slope of men, 

Swny'il his *abre, am! held his own 
Like an Ilnglisbman there and then; 

20 All in a moment follow'd with forco 
Three that wero nest in their fiery course. 
Wedged themselves in between horse and horse. 
Fought for their lives in tho narrow gap they 

had made — 

21 Four amid thousands I and up tho hill, up the 

hill, 

Gallopt tho gallant three hundred, tho Heavy 


Foil like a cannonshot. 

Burst liko a thunderbolt, 

28 Crash’d liko a hurricano, 

Broke thro’ tho mass from below, 
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Drove thro’ the midst of the foe, 

Plunged up and down, to and fro, 

32 Rode flashing blow upon blow, 

Brave lnniskillens and Greys 
Whirling their sabres in circles of light) 

And some of us, all in amaze, 

30 Who were held for a while from the fight. 

And were only standing at gaze. 

When tho dark-muffled Russian crowd 
Folded its wings from tho left and the right, 

W And roll’d them around like a cloud,— 

0 mad for tho charge and tho battle wero we, 
When our own good redcoats sank from sight, 
Liko drops of blood in a dark-grey sea, 

4 And we turn’d to each other, whispering, all 
dismay’d, 

•Lost nro tho gallant three hundred of Scarlett’s 
Brigade ! ' 

IV 

•Lost one and all’ were the words 
Mutter’d in our dismay, 

3 But (hey rode like Victors and Lords 
Thro’ the forest of lances and swords 
In tho heart of tho Russian Hordes, 

They rode, or they stood at bay — 

} Struck with tile's word -hand and slew, 

Down with the bridle-hand drew 
Tho foo from tho saddle and threw 
Underfoot there in the fray — 

Ranged liko a storm or stood like a rock 
In tho wavo of a stormy day; 

TiU suddenly shock upon shock 

B 
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Stagger'd the mass from without, 

60 Drovo it in wild disarray, 

For our men gailopt up vritli a cheer and 
shout. 

And the foemen surged, and waver’d, and reel’d 

Up the hill, up the hill, up the hill, out of tii 
field, 

G4 And over tho brow and away, 

V 

Glory to each and to all, and tho charge tint 
they made! 

Glory to all the threo hundred, and all th< 
Brigade { 

Loro Tmxtsox. 

1 7 - THE WOLF AND THE BADGER 

TART I 

When all was ready her charioteer took the reins 
and settled himself upon tho littlo seat behind tho 
sleigh, which was then led into lino by a soldier 
servant. 

' Where is tho course, Serlnr t ’ Lyalicth asked, 
hoping that it would l-o a short one. 

But in this she was to ho disappointed, for ho 
answered : 

•Up to tho little Quarkel Merc, round tho Island 
in the middle of it. and back to this spot, something 
over a league in all. Now. Scflora, speak to mo no 
more at present, but hold fast and havo no fear, tof 
at least I drive well, and my horse is »urc-f>ot<-d 
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and roughed for ice. This is a race that I would 
give a hundred gold pieces to win. since your 
countrymen, who contend against me, have sworn 
that I shall lose it, and I tell you at once, Seflora, 
that grey horse will press me hard.' 

Following the direction, of his glance, Lysbcth’s 
jyo lit upon the next sledge. It was small, fashioned 
tnd painted to resemble a grey badger, that silent, 
itubborn, and, if molested, savago brute, which will 
\Ot loose its grip until tho head is hacked from off 
ts body. Tho horse, which matched it well in 
dour, was of Flemish breed ; rather a raw-boned 
nimal, with strong quarters and an ugly head, but 
cnovmed in Leyden for its courago and staying 
ower. 

What interested Lysbeth most, however, was tn 
iscover that tho charioteer was none other than 
ieter van do Wcrff, though now when she thought 
f it, slio remembered ho had told her that his 
edge was named tho Badger. In his choice of 
wsenger sho noted, too. not without a smile, that 
s> showed Ins cautious character, disdainful of any 
amediato glory, so long as the end in \ivw could 
i attained. For there in the sleigh sat no fine 
King lady, decked out in bravo Attire, who might 
i supposed to look at him with tender eyes, but ft 
tie fair-haired mate aged nine, who was in fact his 
iter. As he explained afterwards, tho rules provided 
at a lady passenger must bo carrictl, but said 
thing of her ago and weight. 

Now the competitors, eight of them, were in & 
c, and coming forward, tho master of tins course. 
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in a vnico that every one might hoar. called out tl 
conditions of the race and the prize for which it w 
to bo run, a splendid gln« goblet engraved with t 
cross-keys, the Anna of Leyden. This done, afi 
asking if all wero ready, ho dropjicd a little fir 
whereon tho horses wero loosed and away they wen 
Ileforo a in in i! to ha/1 passed, forgetting all he 
doubts and annoyances, Lyabeth was lost in th 
gloriotts excitement of tho moment. Like birds i 
tho heavens, clearing the keen, crisp air, they spci 
forward over tho smooth ice. The gay thronf 
vanished, tho dead reeds and stark bushes seemed 
to fly amiy from them. The only sounds in their 
cars wero tho rushing of tho wind, the swish of tho 
iron runuers, and the hollow tapping of the hooves 
of their galloping horses. Certain sledges drew 
ahead in tho first burst, but the Wolf and the 
Badger wore not among these. 

The Count de 3fontalvo was holding in his Mack 
stallion, and as yet the grey Flemish gelding looped 
along with a constrained and awkward stride. 
When, passing from the little mere, they entered 
the straight of the canal, theso two were respectively 
fourth and fifth. Up the course they sped, through 
a deserted snow-clad country, past the church of tho 
Tillage of Alkemaade. Now, half a mile or more 
away appeared the Quarkel Mere, and in tho centre 
of it the island which they must turn. 

They reached it, they were round it, and when 
their faces were once more set homewards, Lysbeth 
noted that the Wolf and the Badger were third and 
fourth in the race, some one having dropped behind. 
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Half a mile more and they were second and third ; 
another half mile and they were first and second, 
with perhaps a mile to go. Then the fight began. 

18. THE WOLF AND THE BADGER 

PART II 

Yard by yard tho speed increased, and yard by 
yard tho black stallion drew ahead. Now in front 
of them lay a furlong or moTe of bad ice encumbered 
with lumps of frozen snow that had not been 
cleared away, which caused tho sleigh to shake and 
jump as it struck. Lysbcth looked round. 

'The Badger is coming up,’ sbe said. 

Montalvo heard, and for tho first time laid his 
whip upon the haunches of his horse, which answered 
gidVxnVVy. But, s\A\ the Badger corn's up. The grey 
was the stronger beast, and had begun to put out 
his strength. Presently his ugly head was behind 
them, for Lpbeth felt tho breath from his nostrils 
blowing on her, and saw their steam. Then it was 
past, for the steam Mew back into her face; yes, 
and sho could see tho eager eyes of tho child in tho 
grey sledge. Now they were neck and neck, and 
tho rough icq was done with. Six hundred yards 
away, not more, lay tho goal, and all about them, 
outside tho lino of the course, were swift skaters 
travelling so fast that their heads were Lent forward 
and down to within threo foot of tlio ice. 

Van do Worth called to Ids horse, and tho grey 
began to gain. Montalvo lashed tho stallion, and 
onco more they passed him. But the Hack was 
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failing, and he saw it, for Lysbcth heard him growl 
in Spanish. Then of a sadden, after a cunning 
glance at his adversary, the Count pulled upon tho 
right rein, and a shrill voice ro^o upon tho air, the 
voice of the littlo girl in tho other sledge. 

‘Take care, brother,' it cried, ‘ho will overthrow 
us.* 

True enough, in another moment tho black would 
have struck tho grey sideways. Lyalictb saw Van 
do Werff rise from liis scat on<l throw his weight 
backward, dragging tho grey on to his haunches. 
By on inch— not more — tho Wolf sleigh missed tho 
horse. Indeed, otio runnir of it struck his hoof 
and tho high woodwork of the sido brushed and 
cut his nostril. 

•A foul, a foul f * yelled tho skaters, and it was 
over. Once moro they were sjiotdmg forward, but 
now tho \>Wk had a load ol at least ten yards, 
for tho grey must find In* atrtde again. They wero 
ia tho straight, the course wjls lined with hundreds 
of witnesses. and from the throats of cn ry one of 
them aroso a great cry or rather two cries 

■Tho Spaniard, the Spaniard wins" Mid the first 
cry, that was answered by another and n deeper 

'No. Hollander, the Hollander! The Hollander 
Cornea up;’ 

Then in tho midst of that fierce exciicment— 
bred of tho excitement j* thaps— w«ne curious spell 
fill Upon the mind of Lyshcth The race, us details, 
its objects, its nimmnduipi faded a«*y, the«e 
physical things w.ro gone, and in place of thun 
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failing, and lie saw it, for Lysbeth heard him growl 
in Spanish. Then of a sudden, after a conning 
glance at bis adversary, the Count pulled upon the 
Tight rein, and a shrill voice rose upon tho air, tho 
voieo of the little girl in the other sledge. 

‘Take care, brother,' it cried, ‘ho will overthrow 
us.’ 

Truo enough, in another moment tho black would 
have struck tho grey sideways. Lysletb saw Van 
do Werflf riso from his seat and tliruw Ins weight 
back a ard, dragging the grey on to his haunches. 
Ily an inch — not more— tho Wolf sleigh missed the 
liorsn Indeed, «no runner of it struck Ills hoof, 
and tho high woodwork of tho side brushed and 
cut his nostril 

‘A foul, a foul!' yelled tho skaters, and it was 
over. Onco more they were speeding forward, hut 
now tho VI nek hail a lead oi at least ten yards, 
for tho grey must find his stride again. They were 
in the straight, tho courso was Knot with hundreds 
or witnesses. and from tho throats of every one of 
them arose a great cry or rather two cries. 

•Tho Spaniard, tho Spaniard wins!" said tho first 
ciy, that was answered by another and a deeper 
roar. 

•No, Hollander, tho Hollander! The Hollander 
comes up!' 

Then in tho midst of that fierce excitement-' 
bred of tho excitement perhaps— *orne curious spell 
Ml uj*«\ the mind of Lvslwth Tlie rare, its detail*, 
it» object*, it* surrounding* faded away; thvv 
physical things were gone, and in place of U*» 
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Wfts present a drcntii, a spiritual Interpretation such 
ns tho omens and influences 0/ the times a he lived 
in might well inspire. What did she seem to seo ? 

Sho saw the Spaniard anil tho Hollander striving 
for victory, hut not a victory of horses. She saw 
the black Spanish Wolf, at first triumphant, out- 
match the Nether land Badger. Still, the Badger, 
tho dogged Dutch badger, held on. 

‘Who would win?' The fierce beast or the 
patient beast? Who would be master in this fight? 
There was death in it. Look, tho whole snow was 
red, tho roofs of Leyden were red, and red the 
heavens; in the deep hues of the sunset they 
seemed bathed in blood, while about her the shouts 
of tho backers and factions transformed themselves 
into a fierce cry as of battling peoples. All voices 
mingled in that cry — voices of hope, of agony, and 
of despair, but she could not interpret them. Some- 
thing told her that the interpretation and the issue 
were in the mind of God alone. 

Perhaps she swooned, perhaps she slept anti 
dreamed this dream; perhaps the sharp rushing air 
overcame her. At the least Lysbeth’s ejes closed 
and her mind gavo way. When the}' opened and 
it returned again their sledge was rushing past the 
winning post. But in front of it travelled another 
sledge, drawn by a gaunt grey horse, which galloped 
so hard that its belly seemed to lie upon the «ce, 
a horse driven by a young man whose face was 
set like steel and whose lips were as tho lips of a 
trap. 

'Could that bo the face of her cousin Kete? 
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van do Werff, and, if so, what feelings had stamped 
that strange seal thereon?’ She turned herself in 
her seat and looked at him who drove her. 

Was this a man, or was it a spirit escaped from 
doom? The eyeballs starting and upturned, nothing 
but the white of them to bo seen; the lips curled, 
and, between, two lines of shining fangs; the lifted 
points of the mustachios touching the high cheek- 
bones. No — no, it was neither a spirit nor a man, 
she knew now what it was; it was the very typo 
and inoarnation of the Spanish Wolf 

Once more she seemed to faint, while in her 
eats there rang the cry— The Hollander ' Outstayed ! 
Outstayed' Conquered is the accursed Spaniard'’ 
Then Lysboth knew that it was over, and again 
the faintness overpowered her. 

Fran ‘ Lytbeth,' by H. Rider Haggard. 


19. AN INCIDENT IN THE SCOTTISH WARS 

FART I 

Wo crossed valley and stream by tracks we knew 
well by this time, and as it happened, went further 
that day than any other, for one could see nothing 
but a few yards of stony track before one, and the 
cries of the curlews sounded wild round us, like the 
vhistlo of men to one another in the fog. 

‘What water is that I hear*’ I said presently. 
There was a sound of a heavy rushing, but I knew 
of no brook here that would make that sourd. 

‘It is more like the round of a great flock of 
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was present a (Iron m, a spiritual Interpretation such 
as tlio omen* and influence* of tlio tiroes she lived 
in might well inspire. What did she seem to seel 

She saw tlio Spaniard and tho Hollander striving 
for vietorj*, but not n victory of horse*. She saw 
tho black Spanish Wolf, nt first triumphant, out- 
match tho Motherland Ikulgcr. Still, the Badger, 
tho dogged Dutch badger, held on. 

* Who would win I ’ Tho fierce beast or the 
patient boast l Who would bo master in this light I 
Tbero was death in it. Look, tho whole snow was 
red, tho roofs of Leyden wero red, and red the 
heavens; in tho deep hues of tho sunset they 
seemed bathed in blood, whilo about her the shouts 
of tlio backers and factions transformed themselves 
into a fierce cry ns of battling peoples. All voices 
mingled in that cry— voices of hope, of agony an 
of despair , but sho could not interpret them. Some- 
thing told her that the interpretation and the issue 
were in the mind of God alone. 

Perhaps she swooned, perhaps she slept 
dreamed this dream ; perhaps the sharp rushing 
overcame her. At the least Lysbeth’s eyes c os 
and her mind gave way. When they opene an 
it returned again their sledge was rushing pas 
winning post. But in front of it travelled , 
sledge, drawn by a gaunt grey horse, which ga 
bo hard that its belly seemed to lie upon t e ► 
a horse driven by a young man whose face ^ 
feet like steel and whose lips were as the ip® 
trap. . TUptcr 

‘Could that be the face of her cousin 
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van de Werff, and, if bo, what feelings had stamped 
that strange seal thereon?’ She turned herself in 
her seat and loosed at him who drove her. 

Was this a man, or was it a spirit escaped from 
doom 1 Tho eyeballs starting and upturned, nothing 
but the white of them to be seen , the lips curled, 
and, between, two lines of shining fangs, the lifted 
points of the mustochios touching the high cheek- 
bones. No — no, it was neither a spirit nor a man, 
she knew now what it was; it was the very typo 
and incarnation of the Spanish Wolf. 

Once more she seemed to faint, while in her 
oars there rang the cry — ' The Hollander 1 Outstayed ' 
Outstayed' Conquered is the accursed Spaniard!’ 

Then Lysbeth knew that it was over, and again 
the faintness overpowered her. 

From * L</ tkcLh,' bg IL Units IUqquKD. 


19. AN INCIDENT IN THE SCOTTISH WARS 
PART l 

Wo crossed valley and stream by tracks we knew 
well by this time, and as it happened, went further 
that day than any other, for one could see nothing 
but a few yards of stony track before one, and the 
cries of the curlews sounded wild round us, liko the 
whistle of men to ono another in the fog. 

‘What water is that I heart’ I said presently. 
There was a sound of a heavy rushing, hut I knew 
of no brook hero that would make that sourd. 

‘It is tuoro liko tho sound of a great flock of 
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slieoj*;' anwtred Alan, 'but we bare driven every 
one for miles/ 

Then our horses pricked their can, and stared 
into the mist to our right front in a way that told 
us that other horses were near, 

Alan held up his hand, * I hear voices 1 * ho said 
Wo listened, and presently I knew that what we 
heard was the thunder of the feet of a vast host of 
men, and now and then a voice came faintly, though 
whence wo know not, for nothing confuses sound so 
much as fog. 

‘Tho Scots!’ said Alan, turning to mo with his 
oyes shining under his helm. 

‘It is not possible/ I said; ‘how could they find 
their way through this mist?' 

'Any shepherd they have caught could guide 
them. Anyhow, wo must see if I am right.’ 

‘Let us ride back to camp and give the alarm/ I 
said. • 

‘And be laughed at — for every one would say as 
you, that it is not possible. And all believe that 
the foe has halted. Bide here while I ride on, and 
if I shout ‘Da Courci!’ ride back for your life and 
give the alarm.' 

‘Faith/ said I, ‘where you go, I go. If 
cannot see them, neither can they see us. We may 
get near enough to hear what tongue they speak, 
and that is all we need.’ 

‘Come then/ said Alan. 

So wo rode, as the keener senses of our horses 
bade us, down the hill towards our right more or 
less. We had to leave tho pathway, but in returning 
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wo could not miss it if we breasted the hill any- 
where, for it ran all along its crest. At the foot of 
the long hill wo stayed again and listened, and now 
the sound of the matching host was deadened, 
because they were yet beyond some rising land. 

What happened next was sudden, and took us 
unawares, for all the warning wo had was a little 
crackle of deerskin-shod feet, and the snorting and 
restlessness of out horses. 

Out of the mist seemed to grow half-a-dozen 
men silently and swiftly, and for a moment I sat 
and stared at them in amazement. They were the 
wild scouts of the enemy, the tartan-clad Pictish 
men of Galloway, belted with long claymores, shield 
on back, and spear or pole-axe in hand 

They halted suddenly, each where ho stood and 
os ho stood, staring at us, startled maybo as wo 
were. Then one whistled shrilly, and cried in an 
eager voice, 'Claymore'.’ and their weapons clashed 
as they went on guard and made for us in silence. 

The whistle rang clear and echoed back, and then 
came a long roar of voices, and the sound of marching 
swelled up for a moment and then ceased altogether. 
The host had halted at the first sign of the enemy. 

One minds all these things when in peril, and 
even as I noted this, Alan leapt forward and snatched 
at my horse’s bridle, swinging him round. 

‘Back!’ ho said. 'What, aie you dreaming 1 
We have seen enough.’ 

But a Scot was hanging on the other rein also, 
and only the plunging of the horse saved me from 
a blow from his long-handled axe. 
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sheep.’ answered Alan, ‘but wo hare driven every 
one for miles' 

Thn» our horses pricked their cars, and stared 
mlo the mist to our right front in a way that told 
us that other horses were near. 

Alan held up his hand, ‘I hear voices I’ he said 
We listened, and presently I knew that what we 
hoard was the thunder of tho feet of a vast host of 
men, and now and then a voice camo faintly, though 
whence wo knew not, for nothing confuses sound so 
much ns fog. 

‘The Scots 1 ’ said Alan, turning to mo with hi$ 
oyes shining under his helm. 

‘It is not possible,’ I said; ‘how could they 
their way through this mist?’ 

‘Any shepherd they havo caught could guide 
them. Anyhow, wo must see if I am right’ 

‘Let us ride back to camp and give the alarm, 
said. • 

‘And bo laughed at — for every one would saj 
you, that it is not possible. And all believe t at 
the foe has halted. Bide here while I ride on, an 
if I shout ‘De Courci!’ ride back for your life 
give the alarm.’ 

‘Faith,’ said I, ‘where you go, I go- 1 
cannot see them, neither can they see us. ® I0 , 
get near enough to hear what tongue they sp* .< 
and that is all we need.’ 

'Come then,’ said Alan. , 

So we rode, as the keener senses of our 0 
bade us, down the hill towards our right mor 
less. Wo had to leavo the pathway, but in 
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wo could not miss it if wo I>rcastcd tlio hill any- 
where, for it ran all along its crest. At the foot of 
tho long hill wo stayed again and listened, and now 
tlio sound o! tho marching host was deadened, 
because they were yet beyond somo rising land. 

What happened neat was sudden, and took us 
unawares, for all the warning we had was a littlo 
cracklo of deerskin-shod feet, and tho snorting and 
restlessness of our horses. 

Out of the mist seemed to grow half-a-dozen 
men silently and swiftly, and for a moment I sat 
and stared at them in amazement. They were tho 
wild scouts of tho enemy, tho tartan-clad Pictish 
men of Galloway, belted with long claymores, shield 
on back, and spear or pole-axe in hand. 

They halted suddenly, each whero ho stood and 
as ho stood, 6taring at us, startled maybe as wo 
were. Then one whistled sbrilly, and cried in an 
eager •voice, ■Claymore'.’ and tlieir weapons clashed 
as they went on guard and mode for us in silence 

The whistlo rang clear and echoed back, and then 
carao a long roar of voices, and tho sound of marching 
swelled up for a moment and then ceased altogether. 
The host had halted at the first sigD of the enemy 

Ona minds all these things when in peril, and 
even as I noted this, Alan leapt forward and snatched 
at my horse’s bridle, swinging him round. 

‘Back!’ he said. ‘What, are you dreaming? 
We have seen enough.’ 

But a Scot was hanging on the other rein also, 
and. only the plunging of the horse saved me from 
a blow from his long-handled axe. 



Pl the Krxrrt r:E,w»fir. 

'H' r*fT A I Ml.’ 1 r fK»i . ’I Am litndi-rrd/ Atl'I I 
•irt'w nni.fi | Arid rrji a' lht> man trhn rrie lack, 
muIj «M*in^ » p«irl ] !.»w i»n |,i« hid-' tafgrt. 

II«« In* I i’ll 1I1-* |mr««** Iir-vl ami I turn'll him, 
i<» fiml that tin* mill figure* wrro * warming round 
H*. and that Aim »»* wltMing hi* gr**»t charger in 
a firil- that tn> Soni i!»ml enter. 

* In* iTifil un-in;- that I u« ffie. 

Tint* wo apnrtnl tlm In-r*-* and charged side by 
aide. Arid limy jelled anil Ml I«rk l» forv tit They 
feared tlm horw-*. and were unii««-tl l*» fighting wilh 
mnuuUd mi'ii. ami wo won through them easily ami 
galloped on Uj> the hill. 


2a AN INCIDENT IN THE SCOTTISH WARS 

PART It 

Nevertheless the men of the heather wero not to 
l>o shaken oil’ so easily, but ran ami leapt on cither 
eido of us, and as they ran, I saw one or two who 
hail unslung l-ows, and were waiting, arrow on string, 
for n chanco shot at ns. 

Win began to distance them very soon, and at 
last only two grey figures strained to keep pace with 
us, and thou an arrow rattled on Alan’s mail, shot 
from not more than five paces' range. 

‘A weak bow enough/ said Alan. 

But if the Scottish bow was weak against mail, 
it could harm a horse, for the nest thing that I 
know was that my good steed was down on his noso 
among the stones, and I was lying half stunned before 
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him, while those two wild Galloway kernes shoute< 
and rushed at me. 

Alan had shot on ahead as I fell, bat in t 
moment he was round and back, saving me iron 
the dirk of one man who was almost on me, with 
a quick lance-thrust. The other man, who was not 
so near, fied as he came, and we were alone. Alan 
dismounted and came to my help. 

' Arc you hurt ? * he said, lifting me. 

'Not much,— but the horse — how about him !' 
I asked, 

'Not much either— for he has gone.’ 

And indeed he had picked himself up and fled 
into the mist towards the foe. 

‘Mount behind me,' said Alan, helping me up. 
Then I groaned and reeled against him. My anklo 
was sorely bruised by a rock on which it had been 
dashed in tny /all. and at that time I thought it 
was broken, for I could not stand. 

• Hold up, and I will help you mount,’ said Alan. 
And then the Galloway men swarmed out of the fog 
again, cautiously at first. Some waft of wind had 
thinned the hanging clouds for a moment, and Alan 
saw them sooner than before. 

•Leave ino — warn the camp,’ I said. 

'The honour of a Do Goret ’ 

And that was the last I heard of what Alan was 
ttlwut to say, for with the first step towards the 
saddle I fainted. 

Wien I camo to. with the cold air mailing on 
me, the first thing I saw was ALm's stc^lfiut face 
above me, stem set and anxious, but unfaltering tn 
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gazn forward, and under mo bounded tho freo stride 
of his groat charger as though the double burden 
was nothing. Alan’s left arm was round me, anil I 
was across his saddle, while ho was mounted behind 
it, Ho had no helm, and a stream of blood was 
across his face, and an arrow, caught by the point in 
tho rings of his mail, rattled from his breast. His 
lance was gone, and bis red ssvonl hung by tho sling 
from his wrist as ho managed the bridle. 

I stirred, and a smilo camo on his grim face. 

‘Art thyself again?’ ho said. ‘Wo are closo on 
tho camp.’ 

Then he lifted his voico and shouted — I had a 
dim remembrance then that that shout had rung in 
my ears just as I camo round — the old war-cry of 
his forebears at Hastings — and our knights name. 

‘Do Courci— ho” 

And a murmur and then a shouting rose ns our 
men heard and understood, and a dozen knights 
spurred forward to meet us and brought us in, 
scattering to lake the news to tho loaders as we 
passed the lino of entrenchments, so that our tidings 
went before us. 

Alan took mo to our tents, cmd there was Sir 
Richard waiting, as he buckled on his sword. With 
him w-ere two or three more knights, who gazed 
constantly at the mist as if trying to pierce it. The 
men were getting to their appointed posts as tho 
alarm spread, with a quietness that told of anything 
but panic. 

•Ho, Alan, you haye been in closo action,’ our 
knight said anxiously. ‘Are you or Ralph hurt?' 
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' A brush with some wil<| Galloway kernes, nongh 
more,' Alan answered, lowering me carefully into th 
strong grasp of Jehan of Stowey. “Hare a care o 
the hurt foot, Jehan. That is all that is amiss. Si 
Richard.’ 

But I could not have Alan's doings set aside, and 
I told Sir Richard plainly how he had rescued me 
from the swarm of wild men who followed ns. 

Then came one whom 1 knew well by right, onr 
leader, the Earl of Albemarle, eager to hear from 
the mouth of Alan himself what he had learnt of 
the Scots. 

And even as Alan told him, the mist began to 
lift under a breeze that sprang up. The white 
hanging cloud-wreaths fled up the hillsides whence 
we had ridden, and left them clear and bright— 
and already on the nearer rises the Galloway scoats 
were posted, and our pickets were coming in at full 
speed. 

Then the Earl grasped Alan's hand and said — 

‘No time for more now — but you have saved * 
panic, and what comes therefrom. I will see yon 
hereafter, if we both outlive this day; and if I f&l 
and you do not, I will have left orders concerning 
you with others.’ 

From ‘ r*U tJUrd lj G. A. Rests-. 
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the caring; it slipped through his fingers. Head- 
long lie came down, striking tho leech of tlio sail. 
Mechanically he clutched at that. Probably it broke 
his fall. In another moment he was among the 
foaming waters, with the ship flying fast away from 
him. 

Murray had meant imo been watching to see 
which mast would have its sails first reefed, and 
as ho looked forward ho saw Jnck fall from aloft. 
Ho guessed that Vie must have struck his head 
when falling, and that ho would bo senseless when 
he reached tho water. In a moment his jacket 
and shoes were off, and down ho slid like lightning 
by tho topmast weather backstay, and, leaping into 
tho water, swam towards tho spot where Jack had 
fallen. 

Captain Lascclles had seen the accident He 
was on the poop. Stepping hack, he himself let 
go tho life-buoy, noting exactly tho spot whero tho 
accident hud occurred But not an order did ho 
give. Perfectly coo), he stood waiting till the sails 
were reefed Murray incantimo caught sight of 
Jack, who lay senseless on the water, to the surfaco 
of which ho had just risen, after having once gono 
down from tho force with which he had fallen into 
the sea. Murray dreaded lest he should again seo 
him sink. Ho exerted all his strength to get up 
to him. The life-buoy was not far off. Had there 
been time, he would have first towed it up to Jack, 
but. ho was afraid if he did that he would in tho 
meantime sink. Murray swam bravely on. 

The foam, as the wind swept it off the surfaco 
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of the sea, dashed wildly in his face, but he kept 
his oyo fixed steadily on Jack’s head, that should 
he go down again, he might know exactly where 
to dive after him. Murray, under Jack’s instruction, 
had been constantly practising swimming, and he 
now very nearly equalled his master in the art. 
His courage was as high, and what he wanted in 
muscular strength he made up by his undaunted 
spirit. He longed to know what had become of 
the frigate, but he would not turn his head to 
look. His first object was to get hold of Jack, 
and to keep his face out of the water, that, when 
animation returned, he might not be suffocated. 

With steady strokes he swam on, admirably 
retaining his presence of mind. Every stroke was 
measured. There was no hurry, no bustle, with 
Murray; he know that such would only bring worse 
speed. What an excellent example did he set of 
tho way to attain an important object! Calmly 
eyeing it, and though clearly comprehending all 
tho difficulties and dangers which surrounded him, 
with unswerving courago pushing towards his point. 
•Keep up! keep up, jack!’ he sung out, but Jack 
did not hear him. 

Tho seas, every moment increasing, came, roanng 
towards him, while tho foam dashed over his hear 
Ho surmounted them all ‘I am here, Jack! 
am hero!' ho repeated, as he grasped Jack by t * 
collar and turned him over on his back, so t ia 
his face might bo uppermost 

A faint moan was all the reply Rogers gave. 
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22 . A MAN OVERBOARD 
rvuiT n 

ll wh aati«f%ctory. u it assured Murray that ho 
Ttx* alive. Now ho looked round anxiously for the 
hfe*l«ioy. It ha/1 drifted away before the gale. 
IJut then ho al«o ha/1 tho wiml in Iii< favour, and 
ho ilitl not despair of overtaking it. With one 
hand supporting his ahiptnatc, ami with tho other 
striking out, ho swam steadily on as before towards 
the lifo-huoy. 

Evening was coming on. Darkness ho knew 
would aoon overspread tho nca. He knew that He 
knew tho difficulty there might bo in finding him 
and his companion. A far more practised swimmer 
than ho might have despaired, but ho did not. 
Murray did not trust to his own right arm to save 
him. Ho looked to help from above. He knew 
if it was right it would l«o afforded him. If not, 
ho was prepared to meet his fato. 

Meantime, away flew tho frigate. Tho moment 
tho sails were reefed, tho captain issued the orders 
ho had been anxious to give, 'About ship,’ ' E elm’s 
alec.’ 

Never did tho crew more strenuously exert 
themselves to box round the yards. They knew 
who was overboard, and the two midshipmen were 
favourites with all hands; Murray for the calm, 
gentlemanly, officer-like way in which he spoke to 
the men, and for the thorough knowledge of his 
duty he always displayed; Jack for his dash and 
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bravery, and the good spirits and humour with 
which lie carried out any work allotted to him. 

They now saw that neither was Murray wanting 
in dash and courage. 

As the frigate was standing back towards the 
spot where the accident bad occurred, preparations 
wero mado for lowering a boat. There was no 
hurry or confusion in this case. Her proper crew 
were called away. The second lieutenant took charge 
of her. Romo people called Captain LasceUes a 
very strict officer. It is truo ho never overlooked 
a broach of discipline or carelessness of duty. Ho 
used to 6ay that a breach of discipline, however 
trifling, if allowed to pass, was like a small leak, 
which, if permitted to continue, will go on in- 
creasing till the ship founders. Thus, among other 
good arrangements, every boat on board was kept 
in readiness to ho lowered at a moment's notice, 
and everybody knew exactly what to do when a 
boat was to bo lowered 

Captain Lasccllcs did not allow his feelings to 
appear; but he was intensely anxious about tho 
fate of his two midshipmen. Ho would have given 
all tho worldly wealth of which he was possessed 
to be assured that tbey would bo saved Tho 
thick clouds brought up by tho gale increased tho 
gathering gloonu Neither they nor the life-buoy 
could b« seen, 

Ho had carefully noted the exact course on 
which the frigate had run since they went over- 
board, so that ho waa able to calculate how to keep 
her. so as to fetch her back to the same spot There 
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were also many sharp eyes on the look-out for- 
ward, endeavouring with all their might to discover 
tho lost ones. In thoso southern latitudes dark- 
ness comes on with a rapidity unknown in lands 
blessed by a long twilight. Thus, before tho frigate 
got up to tho spot wbero tho accident bad occurred, 
tho night hail come down completely on the world 
0/ waters. 

'I am afraid that the poor lads must be lost/ 
said tho second to the first lieutenant. 'We ought 
to hear them or see something of them by this 
time.' 

‘Don’t say that, Thom,' answered tho first 
lieutenant. ' Rogers is the midshipman who took 
tho line on shore when the Firefly was wrecked; 
and Murray, though so quiet, is a very gallant 
fellow. They will do all that can be dono to save 
themselves. I should indeed be deeply grieved if 
they were lost.’ 

There was a good deal of sea running at the 
time, but not enough to make the lowering of a 
boat a matter of danger if carefully performed. 

' We'll heave the ship to, and lower a couple 
of boats to go in search of tho lads/ observed the 
captain. 

The first lieutenant issued the necessary orders, 
and the ship was brought up to the wind and hove- 
to. Mr. Thom eagerly went to lower one of the 
boats. Hemming took charge of the other. Their 
respective ere ns sprang into theru. The falls were 
properly tended and unhooked at the right moment, 
and, getting clear of the ship, they lay ready to 
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putt in ntnlenr direction might l>c indicated. Ilcto 
Was tho difficulty. 

‘Silence fore and aft.’ sung out tlio captain. 
■Piv* any one hear them!* 

In an instant, (Wn was a deni silence. No ono 
would linro supposed that many hundred human 
being* were at tlial moment alno am) awake oil 
board tlio ship. Every ono listened intently hut 
no sound was borne to their cars. Keen Captain 
IasccIIcs began to giro up all hop*.'. 

‘Tito poor widowed mother, how will eho bear 
it 1 ’ ho muttered , 1 and that honest country gentle- 
man — it will bo sad nows I shall hare to send him 
of hia son.’ 


23. A MAN OVERBOARD 

PART III 

Scarcely had the captain thus given expression 
to his feelings, when a bright light burst forth amid 
tho darkness gomo way to lcoward A shout aroso 
front all on l>oard. ‘ They must Have got hold of 
tho life-buoy, they must havo got hold of tho life- 
buoy,’ was tho cry. ‘Hurrah I hurrah 1’ Tho two 
boatB dashed oway, with eager strokes, in the direc- 
tion of the light. 

Meantime Murray had towed Jack steadily on 
towards tho buoy. lie began to feel very ucaty 
though, and sometimes ha thought that his strength 
would fail him- Ho looked at tho buoy; it seemed 
a very long way off Ho felt at last that bo should 
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never bo able to reach it. ‘I’ll not give in while 
life remains/ ]io said to himself. Just then his 
hand struck against something. Ho grasped it. 
It was a largo pieco of Spanish cork -wood. He 
shoved it under Jack’s back, and rested his own left 
arm on it. IIo immediately found an immense ad- 
vantage from the support it afforded. 'Who sent 
that piece of cork- wood to my aid?’ he thought; 
‘it did not eomo by chance.’ The assurance that 
he was not deserted gave him additional confidence. 
Jack also gave further signs of returning animation. 

‘Where am I?' he at length asked, in a tone 
of voice which showed that his senses were still 
confused. 

•In the middle of the Mediterranean; but there’s 
a life-buoy close at hand, and when we get hold of 
it we shall be all to rights/ answered Murray. 

'What! is that you, Alick?’ asked Jack 'I 
remember now feeling that I was going overboard; 
but how came you here ? Has the ship gone 
down ? ’ 

‘No, no; all right; she’ll be here to pick us up 
directly, I hope.’ 

'Then you jumped overboard to save mef’ ex- 
claimed Jack. ‘Just like you. Alick; I knew you 
would do it.’ 

Jack lay perfectly still all the time he was talk- 
ing. It did not seem to occur to him that ho 
could swim as well as his companion. 

‘Here we are/’ cried Murray; ‘Hearen bo praised 
—I was afraid that I should scarcely be able to 
make out the life-buoy, it is getting so dark. Ila 
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placed Jack’s hand in ono of the beckets, and took 
another himself, and together they climbed up, and 
sat on the life-buoy. Murray drew the piece of cork 
up alongside, observing, * I do not like to desert tho 
friend which has been of bo much scrvico in our 
Utmost need, and to kick it away without on 
acknowledgment.’ 

Jack laughed. He had now completely come to 
his senses. 'I'm very much obliged to you, Friend 
Cork/ said ho. *1 know, Murray, what you are 
going to say; 1 am, indeed, thankful to Heaven for 
having thus far preserved me and to you too, my 
dear fellow. But, I say, can you make out the 
ship ? 1 

‘Not a shred of her I scarcely know in what 
quarter to look for her.’ 

’Well, then, all we shall have to do is to hang 
on here till daylight. The weather is warm, so we 
(shall not com© to much harm if the wind goes 
down again, and I am very certain the captain will 
come and look for us.’ 

‘It may be a question whether he can find us, 
though,* said Murray. ‘ By the-bye, l do not think 
that the buoy was fired. If we can find tho trigger 
we will let it off, and that will quickly show our 
whereabouts.’ 

1 A bright idea/ answered Jack ‘ Hurrah ! I’ve 
found it Now blaze away, old boy.' Jack pulled 
the trigger as he spoke, and immediately an in- 
tensely bright bluish light hurst forth above their 
heads, exhibiting their countenances to each other, 
with their hair streaming, lank and long, over their 
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£»*»»»£ them At ilic mui*j Ii/tjp a very coda 
verotn and unearthly Apj^Mranfe. Jack, In spite ol 
thfir critical pmiliun. hunt into a fit of laughter, 
'(’criainlj, we do look n* untifco two natty quarter- 
deck midshipmen ft* rrnthl we}) hr.’ ho exclaimed. 
' Nc*er mind, *»• have not many gpretAtort.’ 

Jack and Murray* cnolncaa arose from tho por- 
tal confidence they felt tliat they would not be 
(Wrtnl while tho slightest remained of their 

being f"imd ; and now that they had get off the 
port-fini they worn almost ns happy os if they were 
Already safe on board. They had not much longer 
to tract. Presently a hail reached them; they 
shouted in roturn. and soon afterwards they saw 
a couple of boats emerging from the darkness. One 
took them on board — tho other towed the life-buoy; 
and in half-nn-hour more their wet clothes were off 
them. And they were being stowed away between 
tho blankets in tho sick bay. each of them sipping 
a pretty strong gloss of brandy and water. Of 
course, when \Jio excitement was over, a very con- 
siderable reaction took place, and several days passed 
before they wero allowed to return to their duty. 

From ‘The Three MiMipmm,' by W*. H C. KnnssTOW 
By kind rtmtuim of Messrs. Gsrrnrs, Fak&ut, SfttWVt, 
jisd Co , Ltd. 


drtllt in Iflnj, iJfTolinetlir »I,-Vr til iii • rni ijfw» (< tlm nrlltrr nf 
!I(UW» Srktoit Km,-*, lh» !«••«» linuw* •>< til lfm„- rortjr 

Inn Os. 

1* Forty yeans on. when fir and iu>und> r, 

Farted Mu those klm an- tinging 
When you look back. ami forg* itiilli » under 
WliaV yon ’sere like «n yonr work ami your 

r%- 

Then it may lw tliw mill <»ft«n come o'er you 
Glimpse* of notes, lik<* the c itch of n song 
Visions of boyhood shall lln.it them l«fore you. 
Echoes of ilreatnUuil shall Ix-ar them along. 

Follow up: Follow up I 
Till the fielil ring again ami again 
With tho tramp of tin- twenty-two men — 
Follow up> Follow up: 

2. Routs anil discomfitures rushes and rallies, 

Rases attempted and rescued and won, 

Strifo without anger, and art without malice — 
How will it seem to you, forty years on ? 

Then, you will say, not a feverish minute 

Strained the weak heart and tho wavering 
knee. 

Never tho battle r3ged hottest, but In it 
Neither tho last nor tho faintest were weS 
Follow up't etc. 
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3. 0 the great days, in the distance enchanted, 
Days of fresh air in the rain and the sun. 
How we rejoiced as we struggled and panted. 
Hardly believable, forty years on I 
How we discoursed of them, ono with another. 
Auguring triumph, or balancing fate, 

Loved the ally with the heart of a brother. 
Hated the foe with a playing at hate I 
Follow up! eta. 

4. Forty years on, growing older and older, 

Shorter in wind, as in memory long, 

Feeble of foot, and rheumatic of shoulder, 

What will it help you that once you were 
strong 7 

God giro us bases to guard or beleaguer, 

Games to play out. whether earnest or fun, 
Fights for the fearless and goals for tho eager, 
Twenty and thirty and forty years on! 

Follow up! etc: 

E. E. rowrt. <£y 



November eet_in burning hot, and by the tenth 
the grass was as^lry as stubblo , still wo hoped for 
» thunder-storm and a few days' rain, but none 
came. Docoraber wore wearily on, and by Christinas 
tha j jn&Ugr creeks, except those which were snow- 
red, were reduced to a few muddy pools, and vast 
luantitics of cattle were congregated w ithin easy 
•each-ti l the _ river . from other people's runs, miles 
iway. 

Of courso, feed began to get very scarce, yet we 
’ere hardly so badly off yet as our neighbours, for wo 
tad just parted with every beast wo could spare, at 
ugh prices, to Port Phillip, and were only waiting 
°r the first rains to start after _store cattle, which J 
fere somewhat hard to' gef^near the new colony. 

S i tala’ £et, and we were in the end of January; 

runtains of heaven w ere dried u p. But now 
11 rous'd ~thT"nortKeni horizon Thc^bush fires burnt 
mtinually, a pillar of smoko by day, and a pillar of 
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Nearer by night, like_an. enemy creeping up to 
bgleagciered. to wn. Tiic weather had been very stH 
Jo? some lime, and we took the precaution to ban 
great strips of grass all round the paddocks to thi 
north; but, in spite of all our precautions, I knev 
that, should a strong wind come on front thal 
quarter, nothing short of a miracle would savo us. 

But as yet the weather was very still, not very 
bright, but rather cloudy, and a denso haze of smoke 
was over everything, making the distances look ten 
times as far as they really were, and rendering the 
whole landscape as grey and melancholy as you can 
concoive. There was nothing much to bo done, but 
to sit in the verandah, watching and hoping for a 
thundor-stonn. 

On the third of February tho heat was worse 
than ever, but there was no wind; and as tho sun 
went down among tho lurid smoko, red ns blood, I 
thought I m ade out a few whito brush-shaped clouds 
rising in the north. 

Jim and I sat there lato, not talking much. 'Vo 
knew that if wo were to bo burnt out our loss would 
bo very heavy ; but wo thanked God that oven wore 
wo to lose everything it would not bo irreparable, 
and that we should still bo wealthy. Our brood 
vytnarca and racing stock were our greatest anxiety. 
Wo had a good stack of hay, by which we^ *»>g 
keep them aliro for another month, supposing * 
tho grass was burnt; bat if wo lost that ou r honf-i 
would probably die. I said at last — 

‘Jim, wo may make up our minds to hare t a 
run swept. The fire is burning up now.* 
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‘Yes, it is brightening,’ said he, 'but it must be 
twenty miles off still, and if it comes down with a 
gentle wind we shall save the paddocks an-, l hay. 
There is a good deal of grass in the lower paddock. 

I am glad we had the forethought not to feed it 
down. Well, fire or no firo, I shall go to bed’ 

We went to bed, and in spite of anxiety, 
mosquitoes, and heat, I fell asleep. In the grey 
morning I was awakened, nearly suffocated, by a 
dull continuous roar. It was the wind in the y 
chimney. The north wind, so long imprisoned, had ^ 
broken loose, and the boughs were crashing and the 
trees were falling, before the majesty of his wrath 
I ran out, and met James in the verandah ‘ It’s 
all up,’ I said. ‘Get tho women and children into 
tho river, and let the men go up to wind ward with 
tho sheep-skins to beat out the hro in tho short 
grass. I’U get on horseback and go out and sen 
how the Morgans get on. That obstinate fellow will j 
wish ho had come in now.’ 

Morgan was a stockman of ours, who lived with 
a wife and two children, about eight nulcs to tho 
northward. We always thought it would imvo been 
better for him to move in, but he had put it off, 
wvl now the firo had taken uss,by -surprise. 

I rode away, de_nd-il$' , \vifui. ‘-6ur station liad a 
few fergo trees about it, aruT' then all was clear plain 
awl short grass for two miles. I feared, from the 
density of tho smoke, that the hre had reached 
them already; but I thought it my fluty to go and 
*co, for I might meet them fleeing, and help them 
*ilh the children. 
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2(5. A BUSH FIRE 

PART II -J 

I had seen many bush fires, but never such « 
one as this. The wind was blowing a hu rricane , 
and, when f had ridden about two miles into high 
scrub, I began to get frightened Still I persevered, 
against hope ; the heat grew more fearful evciy 
moment; but I reflected that I had often ridden 
up close to a bush fire, turned when I began to see 
the flame through the smoke, and cantered away 
from it easily. 

Then it struck me that I had never yet seen a 
bush fire in such a hurricano as this. Then I 
remembered stories of men riding for their lives, and 
others of burnt horses and men found in the hu>h. 
And, now, I saw a sight which mado me turn in 
good earnest. 

I was in lofty timber, and, as I paused. I heard 
the mighty crackling of fire coming through the 
wood. At the asiue instant tho blinding smoke 
burst into a million tongues of flickering flame, 
and I saw the fire — not where 1 had ever seen it 
before — not creeping along among tho scrub— 
but up aloft, a hundred and fifty feet overhea'l 
It had caught the djy tops of the higher bough*, 
and was flying along from trve-top to tree- top. like 
lightning. Below, the wind was comparatively 
moderate, but. Up there, it was irar* iiicg twenty 
miles an hour, I saw one tree ignite hhe jpr»* 
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swelled and dry as a sand-hill. and there was a 
roaring in my ears like a cataract I thought of the 
cool waterfalls among tbo rocks far away in Devon. 

I thought of everything that was cold and pleasant; 
and then c ame _in tp j n y h ead about Dives praying 
for a drop of water. I tried to get up, hut could 
not, so lay down again with my head upon my 

It grew cooler, and tho atmosphere was clearer. 

I got up. and, mounting my horse, turned home- 
ward. Now I began to think nbout tho station. 
Could it havo escaped ? Impossible I The fire would 
fly a hundred yards or rnoro 6uch a day as this 
even in low plain No, it must bo gone I There 
was a groat roll in the plain between me and home, 
bo that I could see nothing of our place — all around 
the country was black, without a trace of vegetation. 
Behind mo were the smoking ruins of the forest I 
had escaped from, where now tho burnt-out trees 
began to thunder down rapidly, and before , to the 
south, I could see tho firo raging miles away. 

So the station is burnt, then ? No I For as I , 
top tho ridge, there it is before me, standing as of 
old — a bright oasis in the desert of burnt country 
round. Ay I the very bay-stack is safe I And tbo 
paddocks’ — all right! 

I got home, and James came running to meet 

■I was getting terribly frightened, old man,’ said 
he 'I thought you wero caught. You look ten 
yearn older than you did this morning 5’ 

I tried to answer, but could not speak for 
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drought. Ho ran and got mo a great tumbler of 
water; and in tho evening, Laving drunk about a 
gallon, I felt pretty well revived. 

Men were sent out at onco to see after the 
Morgans, and found them perfectly safe, but very 
inticli frightened; they had, however, saved their 
hut, for tho firo had passed before the wind had 
got to its full strength. 

From ‘The Rceotlrrtioru of Geofry Itanlyn,' 
by lltxsT Kisgolet. 


27. NEW YEAR’S EVE 

1. Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky. 

The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is (lying in the night; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 

2. Ring out the old, ring in tho new. 

Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

3. Ring out the grief that saps the mind 

For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor. 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 
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4. Ring out a slowly dying cause 

And ancient forms of party strife; 

Ring in the nobler modes of life 
VTrtb sweeter manners, purer laws. 

5, Ring out tho want, tlie care, tlia sin, ___ ' 

Tho faithless coldness of the times, 

Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, • 
Out ring the fuller minstrel in. 

G. Ring out false pride in place and blood, 

Tho cmc slander and the spite; 

Ring in the loro of truth and right. 

Ring in the common lovo of good. 

7. Ring out old shapes of foul diseaso; 

Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 

Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace 

8. Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 

Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be 

From. 'Jn iftmortam,' try Lord TwrirrsoK 
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2S. THE CAPTURE OF THE PRIVATEER 


PART I 


CspUIn Frederick M*rry*t. JIH., n< bom In ITWt lt« cater*) 
lfc» ntrj a| art «rl; «gw, «n.[. ohoq Ifalrrmat of th* XhnmtU, 
r'l’W'-l jmut 4i«tinrtk>i< l.jr mINnj nut four tnylt In P.«|on 
lUy lif bi< b «•!.«, Tb« Kloi'i 0*n_ Ntvtoa FewUr, anil PcUr 
fflmpta •<■!« m»n- Iho Cnl pnlli«li~l, an<) the UaI li p»ncr*lfr 
r..n>ii]»rr-l to t-o thr l«-«t a d-I nimi •fnn«in~ of thorn. Jiwb 
fnltbfal. Mr KlJihlproja £**7. tlxiUrmaa Rtidj, Tb* Pwbi 
of M»n j ?»!«>, J»pb«i In Starch of a rathtr. Poor Jack. >"'1 
Ttrclral Kama foltnwcl, in.1 M»rrr»l'» literary roeen w*r»n*l 
<l«lol until hit death, which occurred ai f<an;fuut>, In XatMk, 
AopwO, HIS. 


In (ho incamimo Tom Ii.vl gone tip to the fore- 
roynl yard, anil teas looking round for the fire 
guineas, and just as the conversation was going 
on, cried out, 'Sail, ho]' 

* Strango sail reported.’ 

'Where?' cried tho first lieutenant, going forward. 

'Right under tho sun.’ 

•Mast-head there — do 3-nu mako her out?’ 

■Yes, sir; I think she's a schooner, hut I can 
only sco down to her mainyard.’ 

'What do you mako of her, Mr. Wilson?’ 

‘A low schooner, sir, very rakish indeed, bLick 
sides. I cannot mako out her ports — but I should 
think sho can show a vciy pretty set of teeth. She 
i3 becalmed, as well os wo.’ 

•Well, then, we must whistle for a breeze. In 
tho meantinio wo will have tho boats all ready. 

If you whistle long enough the wind is certain 
to come. In about an hour tho breeze did cenie, 
and wo took it down with us; hut it was too V 
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10 distinguish the schooner, which we had lost sight 
of os soon os the sun had set. About midnight 
the breeze failed us, and it was again calm. The 
captain and most of the officers were up oil night, 
and the watch were employed preparing the boats 
foT service. It was my morning watch, and at 
break of day 1 saw tbo schooner from the foretop- 
sail-yard, about four miles to tho N\V. I ran down 
on deck, and reported her. 

‘Very good, my lad. I have her, Mr. Knight,' 
said tbo captain, who bad directed his glat» to 
when I pointed; 'and l will have her too, one 
way or tho other. No signs of wind. Lower down 
the cutters. WVU wait a little, and seo & little 
more of her when it’s broad da) light.’ 

At broad daylight tbo schooner was distinctly 
to bo in ado out. She was pierced for si* icon guns, 
and was a formidable vosri to encounter with the 
boats, Tho calm still continuing, the launch, vnwl, 
and pinnace were hoisted out, manned, and armed, 
Tho schooner got out her sweeps, and was evidently 
preparing for their reception Still tho captain 
appeared unwilling to risk tho lires of his men in 
such a dangerous conflict, and there wo all lay 
alongside, each man sitting in his placo with hia 
oar raised on end. 

Cat-paws of wind, a* they call them, flew across 
the water here and there, ruffling its smooth stir' 
face, telling us that a breeze would soon spring 
up, ami tho hopes of this chance rendered the 
captain undecided. Thns did wo remain alongside, 
for Tom and ! were stationed in the first anti 
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second cutters, until twelve o’clock, when we were 
ordered out to take a hasty dinner. 

At one it was still calm. Had we started wheii 
the boats were first hoisted out, the affair would 
have been long before decided. At last the cap- 
tain, perceiving that the chance of a breeze was 
still smaller then than in the forenoon, ordered 
the boats to shove off We were still about the 
same distance from the privateer, from tlireo ani 
a half to four miles. _ 

In less than half-an-liour we wero within gun- 
shot; the privateer swept her broadside to us, and 
commenced firing guns with single round s ot, 
with great precision They flew over tho v 
and at every shot wo made sure of our being 
struck. At this time a slight breeze swept nh.n. 
tho water. It reached the schooner, filled her sa , 
and she increased her distance. 

Again it died .way, »ml *° f'"" 1 h " 

SI.. ..opt round .sain, .ml nw.mmol.rc.1 In*, 
and on. of her shot pmw.l through th» K 
cutter, in which I stationed. ripping U I 
ot her plank., .ml wounding two men » 

TUo l oat, hear, with the gun, tmm« »- * ' 
and turned over with na. .ml it .» 
that w. conlil re-capo from tho heavy thi". 
were pouml out of her t „ 

On. of th. poor fellow., who h«l ^ 

wounded, remained entangled un.lcr the * 
never rot* again. The remainder of the ca ^ 
to the surface and clung to the t)|t it 


The Erst cutter hauled to 
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was tlireo oi four minutes before she was able 
to render us any help, during which time the 
other two wounded men, who hail been apparently 
injured in the legs or body, exhausted with loss of 
blood, gradually unloosed their hold and disappeared 
under the calm, blue water. 

I had received a splinter in my left arm, and 
held on longer than the others who had been 
maimed, but 1 could not hold on till tlic cutter 
came; I lost my recollection and sank. Tom, who 
was in the bow of the cutter, perceiving mo to go 
down, dived after mo, brought me up again to tho 
surface, and we were both hauled in. The other 
fivo men were also saved. 

As soon as we w ere picked up, the cutter followed 
the other boats, which continued to advance towards 
the privateer. I recovered my senses, and found that 
a piece of one of the thwarts of tho boat, broken off 
by the shot, had been forced through tho fleshy part 
of my ann below the elbow, where it still remained. 
It was a very dangerous as well as a painful wound. 
Tho officer of the boat, without asking me, laid 
hold of tho splinter and tore it out, but the pain 
was so great that I again fainted. Fortunately no 
artery was wounded, or I must have lost my arm. 
They bound it up, and laid mo at tho bottom of 
the boat. 
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529. THE CAPTURE OF THE PRIVATEER 

TART II 

The firing from the schooner was now vcij 
warm, and we were within a quarter of a mile 0 
her, when the breeze sprang up, and sho increase 
her distance a mile. Thcro was a prospect of 
wind from the appearance of the sky, nlthou). 1 , 
for a time, it again died away. Wo were within 
less than half a mile of tho privateer, when we 
perceived that tho frigate was bringing up ft 
breeze, and rapidly approaching tho sceno of conflict. 

Tho breeze swept along tho water and 
tho sails of tho privateer, anil sho was '‘•'am. m 
spite of all tho exertions of our wearied men. on 
of gun-shot, and the first lieutenant very pro^iy 
decided upon making for tho frigate, which wa 
now within a mile of us. In le« than ten mum . 
the boats were hoisted in. and tho wind now rwmj, 
fast, we were under all Mil going at *h«_ nt« - ' 
seven miles an hour, tho privateer having 
gaind tho breeze, and gallantly holding Uro«t 

In lews than an hour the wind had m< • 
*> tliat we could with difficulty carry mir r.y^ 
the privateer was holding Ler own Anil XM 

At sunset they were forced to take m 1 » ^ 

awl the sky gave every prospect of a 1 ,■ j t 
Still »e carried on every stitch of canvas 
the, frigate could lear; keeping the chase m »b" 
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with our night glasses, and matching all her 
motions. 

The breeze increased; before morning there was 
a heavy sea, and the frigate could only carry top- 
gallant sails over double-reefed topsails. At day- 
light we had neared the schooner about a quarter 
of & mile, and the captain and officers went down 
to take some repose and refreshment, not having 
quitted the deck for twenty-four hours. 

All that day did we chase the privateer, without 
gaining more than a mile upon her, and it now 
blew up a furious gale, the top-gallant sails had 
been before taken in; the topsails were close-reefed, 
and wo were running at the speed of nearly twelve 
miles an hour; still, so well did the privateer sail, 
that sh-w was barely within gunshot when tho sun 
went dt>v£n below the horizon, angry and fiery red 

There was now great fear that she would escape, 
from the difficulty of keeping the glasses upon her 
during tho night, in a heavy sea, and tho expectation 
that she would furl all and allow us to pass her. 
It appeared, however, that this manceuvre did not 
enter into tho head of tho captain of the privateer ; 
ho stood on under a press of sail which even in day- 
time would have been considered alarming; and at 
daylight, owing to the steering during night never 
being so correct os during the day, she had recovered 
her distance, and was about four miles from us. 
Tito gale, if anything, had increased, and Captain 
Maclean determined, notwithstanding, to shake a reef 
out of tho topsails. 

In the morning, as usual, Tom 


came to my cot, 
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anti asked me how I was, I told liirn I was better 
and in less pain, and that the surgeon had promised 
to dress my wound after breakfast, for the bandages 
had not been removed since I had first come on. 
'And the privateer, Tom, I hope we shall take her; 
it trill be some comfort to me that she is captured' 

'1 think wo shall, if the masts stand, Jacob; 
hut wo have an enormous press of sail, as you may 
guess by the way the frigate jumps , there is no 
standing on the forecastle, and there is a regular 
waterfall down in the waist from forward. We are 
nearing heT now. It is beautiful to seo how she 
behaves: when she heels over, we can perceive that 
all her men are lashed on deck, and she takes whole 
seas into her fore and aft mainsail, and pours them 
out again as she rises from the lurch. Sho deserves 
to escape, at all events.’ 

She did not, however, obtain her deserts, for 
about twelve o'clock in tho day wc were within a 
mite of her. At two, the marines were firing small 
arms at her, for we would not y.»w to fire ft gun, 
although she was right under our bows. When 
within a cablo's length wo shortened sail, so as to 
keep at that distance astern, and tho chase having 
lost several men by musketry, her captain waved his 
hat in token of surrender. 

Wo immediately shortened sail, pelting her until 
every sail was lowered down: wo then rounded to, 
keeping her under our loo, and firing at every man 
who made his appearance on deck. Taking possession 
of her was a difficult task : a boat could hardly live 
in such a sea, and when tho captain called aloud for 
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volunteers, and I heard Tom's voico in the cutter as 
it was lowering down, my heart misgave me lest he 
should meet with some accident At last 1 knew, 
from the conversation on deck, that the cutter had 
got safe on board, and my mind was relieved. The 
surgeon came up and dressed my arm, and I then 
received bodily as well as mental relief 

It was not until the next day, when we lay to, 
with the schooner close to us, that the weather 
became sufficiently moderate to enable us to receive 
tho prisoners and put our own men and officers on 
board The prize proved to be an American-built 
schooner, fitted out as a French privateer. She was 
called the Cer/ Affile, mounting fourteen guns, of 
nearly three hundred tons measurement, and with a 
crew of one hundred and seventy men, of whom 
forty-eight were away in prizes. It was, perhaps* 
fortunate that the boats wero not able to attack her, 
as they would have received a very warm reception. 
Thus did we succeed in capturing this mischievous 
Vessel, after a chase of two hundred and seventy 
miles. 

From ‘Jacob Fatty W b 'J Cl M * wrtT *, 
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3a DEATH OF LITTLE NELL 

She was dead No sleep so beautiful and calm, 
so free from trace of pun, so fair to look upon. 
She teemed a creaturo fresh from the hand of God, 
and waiting for the breath of life , not ono who had 
lived and suffered death. Her conch was dressid 
with hero and thcro some winter berries and green 
leaves, gathered tu a spot 6ho had l«en used to 
favour. 'When I dio put near mo something that 
has loved the light, and had the sky above it 
always.’ These wero her words. 

Sho was dead. Dear, gentlo, patient, noblo Nell, 
was dead. Her little bird — a poor, slight thing the 
pressure of a finger would lia>o crushed — was stir- 
ring nimhly in its cage, and the strong heart of 
its child-mistress was mute and motionless for ever. 
Where were tho traces of her early cares, her suffer- 
ings, and fatigues? All gono. Sorrow was dead 
indeed in her, but peace and perfect happiness 
were bom; imaged in her tranquil beauty and pro- 
found repose. 

And still her fonner self lay there, unaltered 
in this change. Yes. The old fireside had smiled 
upon that same sweet face; it hod passed, like a 
dream, through haunts of misery and care ; at tho 
door of the poor schoolmaster on the summer even- 
ing, before the furnace- fire upon the cold, wet night, 
at the still bedside of tho dyrog boy, there had been 
the Batoe mild and lovely look. So shall we knew 
the angels in their majesty, after death. 
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Tho ol<l man held one languid ann in his, and 
had the small hand tight folded to his breast, for 
warmth. It was the hand she had stretched ont 
to him with her last smile — the hand that had led 
him on, through all their wanderings. Ever and 
anon he pressed it to his lips; then hugged it to 
his breast again, murmuring that it was warmer 
now; and, as he said it, he looked in agony to 
those who stood around, as if imploring them to 
help her. 

She was dead, and past all help, or need of help. 
The ancient rooms she had seemed to fill with life, 
even while her own was waning fast — the garden 
she had tended — the eyes she had gladdened — the 
noiseless haunts of many a thoughtful hour — the 
paths she had trodden, as it were hut yesterday— 
could know her never more. 

'It is not,' said the schoolmaster, as he bent 
down to kiss her on the cheek, and gave his tears 
free vent, ‘it is not on earth that Heaven’s justice 
ends, TTiink what earth is, compared with the 
world to which her young spirit has winged its 
early Sight; and say, if one deliberate wish ex- 
pressed in solemn tones above this bed could call 
her back to life, which of us would utter it I’ 

When morning came, and they could speak 
more calmly on the subject of their gnef, they 
heard how her life bad closed. 

She had been dead two days. They were 
about her at the time, knowing that the end w&s 
drawing on. Sho died soon after daybreak- Tlief 
had read and talked to her in the earlier portion 
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of the night, hut ns the hours crept on sho sank 
to sleep. They could tell, by v hat she faintly 
ntterod in lwr dream'*, that they were of her 
joumeyings with tho old man ; they wero of no 
painful scenes, but of peoplo who had helped anil 
used them kindly for t>bo often said ‘God bless 
youl’ with great fervour. Waking, sho never 
wandered in her miiul but onco, and that was of 
beautiful music, which sho said was in tho air. 
God knows. It may have been. 

Opening her eyes ut last, from a very quiet 
deep, she begged that they would kiss her onco 
again. That done, sbo turned to tho old man with 
a lovely smilo upon her face — such, they said, as 
they had never seen, and never could forget— and 
clung with both her arms about his neck. They 
did not know that she was dead, at first 

Sho hod never murmured or complained', hut, 
with a quiet mind, and manner quite unaltered — 
save that she every day became room earnest and 
more grateful to them — faded like the light upon 
a summer’s evening. The child who had been her 
little friend came there, almost ns soon as it was 
day, with an offering of dried flowers, which he 
asked them to lay upon her breast. He begged 
hard to see her, saying that ho would be very quiet, 
and that they need not fear his being alarmed, for 
he had sot alone by his young brother all day Ion" 
when he was dead, and had felt glad to be so near 
him. TCiey let bitn have his wish; and indeed he 
kept his word, and was, in his childish way, a lesson 
to them all 
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TTp to that time, the old man had not spoken 
once except to her — or stirred from the bedside. 
But when ho saw her littlo favourite, he was moved 
as they had not seen him yet, and made as though 
he would have him come nearer. Then, pointing 
to the bed, he hurst into tears for the first time, 
and thoy who stood by, knowing th3t the sight of 
this child had done him good, left them alone 
together. 

Soothing him with his artless talk of her, the 
child persuaded him to take some rest, to walk 
abroad, to do almost as be desired him. And when 
the day came on, which must remove her in her 
earthly shapo from earthly eyes for ever, he led him 
away, that be might not know when she was taken 
from him. They were to gather fresh leaves and 
berries for her bed. 

And now the bell — the bell she had so often 
heard, by night and day, and listened to with 
solemn pleasure almost as a living voice — rung i** 
remorseless toll for her. so young, so beautiful. *> 
good. Decrepit ago, and vigorous ft’fo. and Warn- 
ing youth, and helpless infancy, poured forth on 
crutches, in tho prido of health and strength, in the 
full blush of promise, in tho mere dawn of life— to 
gather round her tomb. Old men were there, who*® 
eyes were dim and senses failing ; grandmothers, who 
might have died ten years a?o, and still been , 
tho deaf, the blind, tho lame, tho palsied— the living 
dead in many shapes and forms — to see the closing 
of that early grave. 

Along the crowded path they bore her t> oir » P’ 1 ™ 
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as Uvi uowly-fallen snow that covered it — -whoso’ day 
on earth had been as fleeting. Under tho porch, 
where she had sat when heaven in its mercy brought 
her to that peaceful spot, she passed again; and the 
old church received her in its quiet shade. 

They earned her to ono old nook, where she 
had many and many a time sat musing, and laid 
their burden softly on tho pavement. Tho light 
streamed on it through tho coloured window — a 
window, where the boughs of trees wero ever rustling 
in tho summer, and where the birds sang sweetly 
all day long. With every breath of air that stirred 
among those branches in tho sunshine, some trem- 
bling, changing light would fall upon her gTavo. 

Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust! 
Many a young hand dropped in its little wreath, 
many a stifled sob was heard. Some — and they 
were not a few — knelt down. All were sincere aDd 
truthful in their sorrow. 

The service done, the mourners stood apart, and 
the villagers closed round to look into the grave 
before tho pavement-stone should be replaced Ono 
called to mind how he had seen her sitting on that 
very spot, and how her book had fallen on her lap, 
and she was gazing, with a peDsive face, upon the 
sky. Another told how he had wondered much 
that one so delicate as she should be so bold ; how 
she had never feared to enter the church alone at 
night, but had loved to Unger there when all was 
quiet, and even to climb the tower stair, with no 
more light than that of the moon-rays stealing 
through the loop-holes in the thick old wall. A 
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wlirtjier went nlmut nmong tlio oldest, that sh© ha 
secti ami talked with angels; and when they calle 
t«i mind how aho had looked, and spoken, and hf 
early death, bihuo thought it might bo Bo, indeed 
Tims coming to l ho grave in lictlo knots, and glancin' 
down, and giving place to others, and falling off it 
whispering groups of three or four, the church wr 
cleared in time, of all but the sexton and the 
mourning friends. 

They saw tho vault covered, and the stone Sied 
down. Then, when tho dusk of evening had come 
on, and not a sound disturbed tho sacred stillness 
of tho place, when tho bright moon poured in her 
light on tomb and monument, on pillar, wall, and 
arch, and most of all, it seemed to them, upon 
her quiet grave — in that calm time, when worldly 
hopes and fears are humbled in tho dust before them 
— then, with tranquil and submissive hearts, they 
turned away, and left tho child with God. 

From 1 Thu Old Curiorily Shop’ tj/ Charles Dice*s& 


31 . EDINBURGH AFTER FEODDEN 


T. E. Aytonn, a Scottish poet, was tom in 1911 Hu most popabr 
work is the Lays of the Scottish Cavalier* Among otfiera w*T 
be mentioned the Bon Gaultier Ballads and Bothwell «* 
translated (be Poems and Ballad* oj Itoelhe from the CermanW 
conjunction with Theodore Martin. He died in 186 j. 


News of battle.*— news of battle? — 
Hark! ’tis ringing down the street: 
And the archways and the pavement 
4 Bear the clang of hur rying fee t. 
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Nows of battlot Who hath brought it t 
News of triumph? Who should bring 
Tidings from our noble army, 

8 Greetings from our gallant King? 

All last night wo watched the beacons 
Blazing on the hills afar, 

Each one bearing, ns it kindled, 

13 Messago of tbo opened war. 

All night long the northern streamers^ 
Shot across the trembling sky. 

Fearful lights, that never beacon 
10 Save when kings or heroes die. 

News of battle I Who hath brought it ? 

All are thronging to the gato; 

• Warder— warder I open quickly 1 
20 Man — is this a time to wait’’ 

And tbo heavy gates are opened; 

Then a murmur long and loud, 

And a cry of fear and wonder 

24 Bursts from out the bending crowd. 
For they see in battered harness 

Only one hard-stricken man ; 

And his weary steed is wounded, 

25 And his cheek is pale and wan. 
Spearless hangs a bloody banner 

In his weak and drooping hand — 
What] can this be Randolph Murray, 
32 Captain of the city band? 

Round him crush the people, crying, 
‘Tell us all — oh, tell us truel 



N’lx'fi* *fr> th«-y wf.'» went |r* fn'.tfe, 
ll«S*M| , h M BtTiT. iwm !'» J"*t t 

'VI. '•rr ht*> il ,rj. mir troriirr*— chiMrnl 
!l*vp ll,rjr n»»t flirt f.w* t 

Wh } art ill «•» *1 *«■», unMlnirdi 
4<» I* it wr»l. or i« It »rW 
Like • rnrj<o lb" gfi«!j w*rri"r 

from ««it liu ludm of uteri; 

Put tt«» word ho sprah* in Answer, — 

•I 1 Only with hi* *rm«ri her! 

Clinic* hw weary Mro.1, *n<l onward 
I’p the city street* they rule ; 
l’ather*, »i«tcn, mother*, children, 

48 Shrieking, praying l>y hi* side. 

•Hr the God (hat made dice, Randolph 1 
Tell us what mischance hath cotnc.' 
Tlien ho lifts hi* riven banner. 

C2 And the askers voice is dumb. 

And up then rose the Provost — 

A bravo old man was ho. 

Of ancient name, and knightly fame, 

5G And chivalrous degree, 
ire ruled our city like a Lord 
Who brooked no equal here. 

And ever for tho townsmen’s rights 
CO Stood up ’gainst prince and peer. 

And ho had seen the Scottish host 
March from the Borough-muir, 

With music-storm and clamorous shout, 
v-CJt And all the din that thunders out 
When youth’s of victory sure. 
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Oli, woeful now was the old man's look, 
And ho spako right heavily: 

G8 'Now, Randolph, tell thy tidings, 
However sharp they be! 

Woo is written on thy visage. 

Death is looking from thj faco: 

72 Speak, though it ho of overthrow — 

It cannot V» disgrace V 

Right bitter was the agony 
That wrung that soldier proud : 

7G Thrice did ho strive to answer, 

And thrico he groaned aloud. 

Then lie gave tho riven tanner 
To the old man's shaking hand, 

80 Saying. 'That is all l bring ye 
From tho bravest of the land! 

Ay! ye well may look upon it — 

It was guarded well and long, 
fit By your brothers and your children, 

By the valiant and tho strong. 

One by one "they fell around it, 

As the archers laid them low, 

88 Grimly dying, still unconquered. 

With their faces to the foe, 

‘Ay I ye well may look upon it — 

There is more than honour there, 

92 Else, be sure, 1 had not brought it 
From the field of dark despair. 

Never yet was royal banner 
Steeped in such a costly dye; 
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9C Ii hath Jain upon a Iwsom 

Where no other shroud shall lie. 

Sirsl I chargo you, keep it holy; 

Keep it as a sacred thin", 

100 For the stain yo sco upon it 

Was tho life blood of your Kin" I' 

Woe. woo and lamentation I 
What & piteous cry was there! 

101 Widows, maidens, mothers, children, 

Shricktn" sohbin" in despair I 

O the IJaekrst day for Scotland 
That »he cTer know before! 

1(H <1 our Kin" — the good. the no! U\ 

Shall we *■-*> him noter more ! 

Woe to us an<( woe to Scotland { 

O our *ir«. our *>ru and men I 
112 Surely nn* hare Vap«*d the Southron. - 
Surely aotno will rome a^ain 1 
Till tl.e oak that fell last winter 
Shall uproar it* ahattered item— 

Ilfi Wires aQrJ m 1- ■rheft «>f 

Yt car 1 »>k in rain f»r them 1 

tv'. X- -tlT"' » 



But our colonel, we all were obliged to 
knowledge, was no moro our friend of old days. 




him, as his wont was, especially when ‘Boy’ came, 
his old eyes lighted up with simple happiness, and 
with eager, trembling hands he would seek under 
his bed -clothes, or in the pockets of his dressing- 
gown, for toys or cakes, which he had caused to bo 
purchased for his grandson. 

There was a little, laughing, red-cheeked, white- 
headed gown-boy of the school to whom the old 
man had taken a great fancy. One of the symptoms 
of bis returning consciousness — and recovery, os we 
hoped — «u his calling (or this child, who pleased 
pur friend by his archness and merry ways, and who, 
to the old gentleman’s unfailing delight, used to call 
him ‘Codd Colonel.’ 

‘Tell little F that Codd Colonel wants to 

see him,’ and the little gown-boy was brought to 
him ; and the colonel would listen to him for hours 
and hear all about his lessons and his play, and 
prattle, almost os childishly, about Dr. Raine and 
his own early school-days. 
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The boys of tbo school, it must bo said, had 
heard the noble old gentleman’s touching history, 
and had all got to know and love him. They came 
every day to hear news of him, sent him in boots 
and papers to amuse him, and 6ome benevolent 
young souls — God’s blessing on all honest boys, say 
I ! — painted theatrical characters and sent them in 
to Codd Colonel's grandson. 

The little fellow was made free of gown-boys, 
and once came thence to his grandfather in a little 
gown, which delighted the old man hugely. Boy 
said he would like to be a little gown-boy; and I 
make no doubt, when he is old enough, his father 
wid get him that post and put him under the 
tuition of my friend Dr. Senior. 

So weeks passed away, during which our dear 
old friend still remained with us. His mind was 
gone at intervals, but would rally feebly. — The days 
went on, nnd our hopes, raised sometimes, began to 
flicker and fail Ono evening the colonel left his 
chair for his bed in pretty good spirits, but passed 
a disturbed night, and the next morning was too 
weak to rise. Then ho remained in his bed, and hu 
friends visited him there. 

One afternoon he asked for his little gown-boy, 
and the child was brought to him, and sat by tho 
bed with a very awe-stricken face, and then gathers 
courage, and tried to amuse him by telling him how 
it was a half-holiday, and they were having * 
ket-match with the St. Peter's boys on the green, 
i Grey Friars was in and winning. _ . 

The colonel quite understood about it He T0U 
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like to see tho game: lio had played many a game 
on tho gTcen when ho was a hoy. llo grew excited. 
Clivo dismissed bis father's littio friend and put a 
sovereign into his hand, and away bo ran to say 
that Codd Colonel hail com© into a fortune, and to 
buy tarts, and to see the match out. Yes. run, little 
white-haired gown-boy ! Heaven speed you, little 
friend ! 

After tho child had gono, Thomas Newcomc 
began to wander iooto and more. IIo talked louder , 
bo gave tho wool ol command in Hindustaneo ns 
if to his men Then he spoke words m French 
rapidly, sotting a hand that was near him, and 
crying. 'Toujours! toujoural’ Hut it was Ethel's 
hand which ho took. Ethel and Clive and the nnreo 
were in tho room with him The nurse caroo to 
us, who were sitting in tho adjoining apartment, 
Madame do Florae was there, with my wife and 
Bay ham. 

At tho look in the woman's countenance Madame 
de Florae started up. ' He is very bad : he wanders 
a great deal,' the nurse whispered The French lady 
fell instantly on her knees, and remained rigid in 
prayer. Some time afterwards Ethel came in with 
a scared face to our pale group. ‘ He is calling for 
you again, dear lady,’ she said, going up to Madame 
de Florae, who was stDl kneeling; -and just now he 
said he wanted Pendennis to take care of his boy. 
lie will not know you.' She hid her tears as she 
spoke. 

She went into the room, where Clive was at the 
bed’s foot. The old. man within it talked on rapidly 
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for a while; then again Iio would ntgli and bo still. 
Onro more I beard him Bay hurriedly, 'Take care 
uf him when I’m in India;' and l ben, with a heart- 
rending voico, ho called out, 1 Lf*>norol I/onorel’ 
tfho kneeling by his sido now, Tho patient’s 
voice sank into faint murmurs; only a moan now 
and then announced that he was not asleep. 

At the usual evening hour the chapd-Lell began 
to toll, and Thomas Ncwcomo’s hands, outside the 
bed, feebly bent tunc. And just as the last bell 
6truck. a peculiar sweet smile shone over his face; 
and ho lifted up his head a littfo and quickly said, 
‘Adsum/’ and fell back. It nos tho so rd wo used 
at school when names wero called; and, lol he 
whoso heart was as that of a little child had 
answered to his namo and stood in the presence of 
his Master. 

From ‘ The Xewcomes,' by VTilllui J Ukepkacb Tascsvut. 


33. ONE WAY OF TAMING A BULL 


Captain Mayna Eeid 081S-1SS3) h 


crated to America in IS40 He first took to jourriausoi av 
Philadelphia, and alternants was appointed to the atan ol lue 
New York Herald. He served an ft volunteer in the flleviean t ft 
train 1 840- 1 SIS, but retamed to Europe «x>n after, wliere (100 e 
at Ross, in Herefordshire. Amon" hia best known booUnwrl 
mentioned The BlSe Ringers, The Scalp flnntew. The Wire 
Chief, The Young Tigers, and The Headless Horseman, 
are only a ten- titles selected from a very lari'® number oi m 
author's popular books. 


Pushing through the jungle, we ascended the 
eminence. A brilliant picture opened before us. 
The storm had suddenly lulled, and the tropical £Un 
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shone down upon the flowery surface of the earth, 

I bathi ng itoj erdure in_a flood of yellow. Jig hi. 

IfT was several hours before sunset, but the brig ht 
orb had co mmenced descending, towards^ the snowy^ 
co ne of Orizava, and his rays had assumed that 
golden red which cbaracfetisPS the ante-twflight of 
the tropics The short-lived storm had swept the 
heavens, and the Jilue roof or the world was without 
a cloud. The dark masses had rolled away over the 
south-eastern horizon, and were now spending their fury 
upon the "clyewood forests of Honduras and Tabasco. 

jfVour feet lay the prairie, spread before us like 
a green carpet, and bounded upon the farther sido a 
by a dark wall of forcst-troes. Several clumps of ■> ' 
timber grew like islands on the plain, addmg to the 

picturesque character of the landscape. * " 

Near the centre o’f the prairie stood a small 
rancho, surrounded by a high picket fence. This we 
at once recognised as the ‘ corral’ mentioned by Don 
Cosm& 

At some distance from the enclosure thousands 
of cattlo were browsing upon the grassy level, their 
spotted flanks and long upright horns showing their 
descent from the famous race of Spanish bulls. 
Some of them, straggling from the herd, rambled 
through the ‘ mattes,' or lay stretched out under the 
shade of some isolated palm-tree. Ox-belts were 
tinkling their cheerful but monotonous music. Hun- 
dreds of horses and mules mingled with the herd, 
and wo could distinguish a couple of leather-clad 
vaqueros galloping from point to point on their 
swift mustangs. 
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These, as we appeared upon the ridge, dashed out 
after a wild hull that had just escaped from the corral 
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bellowing with rage anil terror, while the vaqueros 
were yelling in bis rear, and whirling their long 
lassoes. Their straight, black hair floating in the 
wind — their swarthy, AraMiko faces — their high 
Spanish hats — their huge jingling spurs, and tho 
onutucntal trappings of their deep saddles — all these!'*' 
Syfybmldnod with tho perfect n»< urt/ fj of their dnjhinff’. 
steeds, and the wild excitement of the chase in 
which they were engaged, rendered them objects of 
picturesquo interest . and wo halted a moment to 
witness tho result. 

The bull catno rushing past within fifty paces o£ 
whero^we stood, _ snorting with rage, and tossing his 
l^SHiiginr tno air — his pursuers closo upon him. 
At this moment ono of the vaqueros launched his^ 
lasso, which, floating gracefully out. settled down over , 
one horn. Seeing this, tho vaquero did not turn his 
horse, but sat facing tb« bull, and permitted tho ropo 
to run out. It was soon carried taut, and, scarcely' 
checking tho animal, it slipped along the smooth horn 
and spun out into tho air Tho cast was a failure. 

Tho second vaquero now flung his lasso with 
more success. The heavy loop, skilfully projected, 
shot out like an arrow, and embraced both horns in 
its curving noose With the quickness of thought 
the vaquero wheeled his horse, buried his spurs 
deep into his flanks, and. pressing his thighs to the 
saddle, galloped oft' in an opposite direction. Tho 
hull dashed on as before. In a moment the lariat 
was stretched Tho sudden jerk caused the thon" 
to vibrate like a bowstring, and the bull lay motion- 
less on the grass. The shock almost dragged the 
mustang upon his flanks. 
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The bull lay for some time where-ha -had -fall en ; 
then, making an effort, he sprang up, and looked 
around him .with a bewildered air. He was not yet 
conquered. His eye, flashing with rage, rolled around 
until it fell upon the rope leading from his horns 
to the saddle; and, suddenly lowering his head, 
with a furious roar he rushed upon the vaquero. 

The latter, who had been expecting this attack, 
drove the spurs into his mustang, and started in full 
gallop across the prairie. On followed the bull 
sometimes shortening the distance between him and 
his enemy, while at intervals the lasso, tightening, 
would almost jerk him upon his head 

After running for a hundred yards or so, tho 
vaquero suddenly wheeled and galloped out at right 
angles to his former course. Before the bull could 
turn himself the rope again tightened with a je*k 
and flung him upon his side. This time he lay but 
an instant, and, again springing to his feet, he dashed 
off in fresh pursuit. 

The second vaquero now came up, and, as the 
bull rushed past, launched his lasso after, and snared 
him around one of the legs, drawing the noose upon 
his ankle. 

This time the bull was flung completely over, 
nnd with such a violent shock that he lay a* 
dead One of the vaqueros then rode cautiousl/'Vp. 
and, bending over in the saddle, unfastened both 0 
Use lariats, and set the animal free. . 

The bull rose to his feet, and. looking around m 
the most cowed and pitiful manner, walked qui> ty 
off driven unresistingly towards the corral 

From 'TU &JU & nj*!,' ty Cxmls K>!& 
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34 . THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW 

gibe defence ot Lueinow was cme 0! the most heroic defences 
during (be Indian Hcliny.] 

I 

Banner of England, not for a season, 0 banner of 
Britain, hast thon 

Floated in conquering battle or flajit to tho 
battle-cry 1 

Never with mightier glory than when wo lmd 
rear’d thee on high 

Flying at top of tho roofs in the ghastly siege of 
Lucknow — 

5 Shot tliro’ tho staff or the halyard, but ever wo 
raised theo anew, 

And ever upon tho topmost roof our banner of 
England blew. 

II 

Frail were tho works that defended the hold that 
wo held with our fives — 

Women and children among us, God help them, 
our children and wives' 

Hold it wo might — and for fifteen days or for 
twenty at most. 

10 'Never surrender, 1 charge you. but every man 
die at his post l’ 

Voice of tho dead whom wo loved, our Lawrence 
tlio best of the bravo: 

Cold were his brows when »c kiss'd him — wo 
laid him that night in his grave. 
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*1,trry tnan <lio at his post!' and there hail'd 
on mir bouses an/} halls 

Death from ificir rifle-bullets, and death from 
their cannon-balls. 

!■' Heath in our innermost chamber, and death at 
our alight barricade. 

Hen lb while wo stood with tho musket, and 
death wliilo wo stoopi io the spade, 

Death to tho dying, and wounds to tho wounded, . 
for often there fell. 

Striking tho hospital wall, crashing thro' it, their 
shot and their shell. 

Death — for their spies were among us, their 
marksmen were told of our best, 

20 So that tho bnito bullet broko thro’ the brain 
that could think for tho rest; 

Bullets would sing by our foreheads, and bullets 
would rain at our feet — 

Tiro from ten thousand at once of the rebels that 
girdled us round — 

Death at tho glimpse of a finger from over the 
breadth of a street. 

Death from tho heights of the mosque and the 
palace, and death in the ground! 

25 Mine? yes, a mine! Countermine 1 down, down, 
and creep thro' the hole! 

Keep tho revolver in hand 1 you can hear him— 
the murderous znolej 

Quiet, ah! quiet — wait till the point of the pic 
axe be thro’ I 

Click with the pick, coining nearer 
again than before — 


and nearer 
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Filing and foil'd at tho last by tho handful 
they could not subdue; 

43 And ever upon tho topmost roof our banner 
of England blew. 

IV 

Handful of men as we were, wc were English in 
heart and in limb, 

Strong with the strength of the raco to com- 
mand, to obey, to endure, 

Each of us fought as if hope for the garrison 
* hung but on him; 

Still — could we watch at all points’ we were 
every day fewer and fewer 
30 Tliero was a whisper among us, but only a 
whisper that past- 

'Children and wives — if tho tigers leap into the 
fold unawares — 

•Every roan dio at his post— and tho foe may 
outlive us at last— 

‘ Better to fall by the hands that they love, than 
to fall into theirs!’ 

Roar upon roar in o momeut two mines by 
tho enemy sprung 

35 Clove into perilous chasms our walls and our 
poor palisades. 

Rifleman, true is your heart, but be suro that 
your hand bo as true’ 

Sharp is tho fire of assault, better aimed are 
your flanh fusillades — 

Twice do we hurl them to earth from the 
ladders to which they had clung. 
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Twiro from tho ditch wlicrc they shelter wo 
driro them with hand-grenades; 

CO And ever upon the topmost roof our banner of 
England blew 1 . 


Tlion on another wild morning another mid 
earthquake out-toro 

CIcnn from our line of defenco ten or twelr 
good paces or more. 

Riflemen, liigl. on tlio roof, hidden there from 
tho light of the *un . 

Ono has leapt up on tho. breach, cryin a 
•Follow me. follow mo!'— 

Go Mark him-ho falls! then another, and hm , 
and down goes he. , c it 

ltad thoy been bold cnongh then, who can 

but tho traitors had non ! , 

Boanlinp and rafters and doors-an embrasurel 
make way for tho grin I a 

Now doublo-chargo it with grape. It 
and wo fire, and they run. 

Praise to our Indian brothers, and let 

Sica havo his due ! «• n(r ht with 

70 Thanks to tho kindly dark faces 

us, faithful and few, . drove 

Fought with the bravest among *’, 

them, and smote them, and slew, ^ 

That ever upon the topmost ro 
India blew. 


I 
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VI 

Men will forget what we suffer and not what we 
do. Wo can fight i 

But to be soldier all day and bo sentinel all 
thro’ the night — 

75 Ever tho mine and assault, our sallies, their lying 
alarms, 

Bugles and drums in tho darkness, and shoutings 
and soundings to arms, 

Ever tho labour of fifty that bad to be dorm by 
fivo, 

Ever tho marvel among us that one should be 
left, alive, 

Evor tho day with its traitorous death from the 
loopholes around, 

80 Ever tho night with its coffinless corpse to be 
laid in tbe ground, 

Heat like the mouth of & hell, or a deluge 
of cataract skies, 

Stench of old offal decaying, and infinite torment 
of flies, 

Thoughts of tbe breezes of May blowing over 
an English field, 

Cholera, scurvy, and fever, the wound that would 
not be heal'd, 

85 hopping away of the limb by the pitiful-pitiless 
knife, — 

Torture and trouble in vain. — for it never could 
save ns a life. 

Valour of delicate women who tended the hospital 
bed. 
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Horror of women in travail among the dying and 
dead. 

Grief for our perishing children, and never a 
moment for grief, 

90 Toil and ineffable weariness, faltering hopes ot 

Havelock' baffled. or beaten, or butcher'd for all 
that we knew— . 

Then day and night, day and night, coming 'loan 
on the still-shattcr'd valla , 

Millions of musket - bullet., and thousand, 
cannon-balls— . 0 f 

But ever upon the topmost roof our banner 
England blow. 


VII 


03 Hark cannonade. (Wild. I is * tnto what »« 

told by tho scout. 

Outran! and Havelock breaking their way 

the fell mutineers ? . in 

Surely the pibroch of Europe Is r.ng«n„ M 

AU on* a "sudden tho garrison utter a j ulll:in6 

Haretkk ghrrion, Highlander, an.w.r whh «' 

100 Siek q fe”° i \fe”hSpi.J echo them. «°»>™ *" J 

-hit. 


l-xk. goo.1 fuaileen.^ ^ rf |lgh 


Kiting tho war-hanlcnj . 

Under wet with their lean! 
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Dance to the pibroch ! — saved l wo are saved t — 
is it you? is it you? 

Saved by the valour of Havelock, saved by tho 
blessing of Heaven 1 

105 ‘Hold it for fifteen days!’ we have held it for 
eighty seven ! 

And ever aloft on the palace roof the old 
banner of England blew. 

Lord Ten kt son. 


35. A STORM IN THE PACIFIC 

PART I 

On tho morning of tho seventeenth day I came 
on deck, to find the schooner under double reefs, 
and flying rather wild before a heavy tun of 6ea. 
Snoring trades and humming sails had been our 
portion hitherto. We were already nearing the 
island. My restrained excitement had begun again 
to overmaster me; and for some time my only book 
had been the patent log that trailed over the taflrafl, 
and my chief interest tho daily observation and our 
caterpillar progress across the chart. 

My hrst glance, which was at the compxss, and my 
second, which was at the log, were all that I could 
wish. We lay our course; we had been doing over 
eight since nine tho night before, and I drew a 
heavy breath of satisfaction. And then I know not 
what odd and wintry appearance of the sea and sky 
knocked suddenly at my heart. I observed the 
schooner to look more than usually small,' the men 
silent and studious of the weather. Nares, in one 
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of his rusty humours, afforded mo no shadow of a 
morning salutation. He, too, seemed to okerve the 
behaviour of the ship trith an intent and amnous 

''"what I liked still less, Johnson himself was •> 
the wheel, which ho spun busily, often with a ruiblo 
effort; and as the seas ranged up behind hj > 
kept casting behind him ojea of annual 
and drawing in his neck between Ins . shoe to 
like a man dodging a blow. From them .«£ 
I gathered that all waa not eraetly for the kit, 
and I would hare given a good handful o 1 
for a plain answer to the que.tlons which Id*”; 
not put. Had I dared, with the present d»»t 
signaf in tho captain's faco. I should ™ 
been reminded of my position « “P ™ , ri .,| 
otGco never touched upon in kmdne 

to go below. therefore, tal I" 

There was nothing for it. thercl , ^ 

entertain my vague apprehcnsl, ,, 1][cn 

bo able, until it pleased tbo captain to d , 

of his own accord. WW « Sa£Zi U 

3S±r. ruE- « « •“ 6 - 

»eros* tho narrow hoard .hi.,, ,t ni» 

•Ft* here. Mr. Do. Id.' he 1*8*. *; wn . 

rather quterly, -hero is a 

This a* a‘» teen runaiag up for th. b* •• ' ’ 

.ml no- it’a too Ugh for comfort. >'■« * 
falling, th. wintl ia luring "P /„* „„ 

what there • «hrt in il If * . ca 

. to rid. out a gala of wind, and drift a» 
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knows whcro— on these French Frigate Shoals, for 
instance. If I keep her as she goes, we'll make 
that island to-morrow afternoon, and have the Ice. 
of it to lie under, if we can’t make out to run in. 
The point you have to figure on, is whether you’ll 
take the big chances of that Captain Trent making 
the place before you, or take the risk of something 
happening. I’m to run this ship to your satisfac- 
tion,' he added, with an ugly sneer. ‘Well, here’s a 
point for the supercargo.’ 

‘Captain,’ I returned, with my heart in my 
mouth, ‘risk is better than certain failure.’ 

‘Life is all risk, Mr. Dodd/ he remarked ‘But 
there’s one thing: it’s now or never; in half-an-hour 
no one could lay her to.' 

‘All right/ said I; 'let’s run.’ 

•Run goes,’ said he; and with that ho fell to 
breakfast, and passed half-an-hour in stowing away 
pie, and devoutly wishing himself back in San 
Francisco. 

When we came on deck again, ho took the 
■wheel from Johnson — it appears they could trust 
none among the hands — and I stood close beside 
him, feeling safe in this proximity, and tnstin" 
a fearful joy from our surroundings and the con- 
sciousness of my decision. The breeze had already 
risen, and as it tore over our heads, it uttered 
at times a long hooting note that sent my heart 
into my boots. The sea pursued us without remis- 
sion, leaping to the assault of the low rail. The 
quarter-deck was all awash, and we must close 
the companion doors. 


w r;n: sixth nr.Avrn 

• An*l all this. if you please, for Mr. I’inkerto 
iWUrtl* (ho captain suddenly exclaimed. ‘Thcr 
many a fin® fellow gnnn under, Mr. Dodd, Wean 
of driven like your friend. Wli.it do tlicy car® f 
a ship or two f fn«urcif. I guess. What do tin 
care for rail ora* lives nlongsiifo of a f-w thousar 
dollar * r l H’lwt (hey want ii speed between port 
and a M of a captain dial'll drive a aliip unde 
M I’m iloinij this one. You can put in the won, 
hg, asking why I do it.’ 

llcfnro eleven a third reef was taken in th 
mainsail, anil Johnson fdletl the cabin with n storm 
sail of fino duck, and sat cross-legged on thi 
streaming floor, vigorously putting it to rights witl 
a couple of the hands. By dinner I had fled the 
deck, and sat in the bench comer, giddy, dumb, 
and stupefied with terror. 

The frightened leaps of the poor Serai Creina, 
spanking liko a stag for bare existence, bruised me 
between the table ond the berths: 

Overhead tbo wild huntsman of the storm passed 
continuously in one blare of mingled noises; scream- 
ing wind, straining timber, lashing ropo’s-end, pound- 
ing block and bursting sea contributed ; ond I could 
have thought there was at times another, a more 
piercing, a more human note, that dominated all, 
like the wailing of an angel; I could have thought 
I know the angel’s name, and that his wings were 
black. 

It seemed incredible that any creature of man's 
art could long endure the barbarous mishandling of 
the seas, kicked as the schooner was from mountain- 
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side to luoutitaia-aide, beaten and blown upon, and 
wrenched in every joint and sinew, like a child 
upon tho rack. There was not a plank of her that 
did trot cry aloud for mercy ; and as she continued 
to hold together, I became conscious of a growing 
sympathy with her endeavours, a growing admira- 
tion for her gallant staunchness, that amused and 
at times obliterated my terrors for myself. God 
bless every man that swung a mallet on that tiny 
anil strong hulll It was not for wages only that 
he laboured, but to save men’s lives. 

36. A STORM IN THE PACIFIC 
PART II 

All tho rest of tho day, and all tho following 
night, I sat in tho corner or lay wakeful in my 
bunk; and it was only with tho return of morning 
that a now phase of my alarm drove mo once more 
on deck. 

A gloomier interval I never passed Johnson 
and Karos steadily relieved each other at tho 
wheel anil came below The first glanco of each 
was at tho glass, which he repeatedly knuckled and 
frowned upon; for it was sagging lower all the time 

Then, if Johnson were tho visitor, he would 
pirk a snack out of tho cupboard, and stand, 
braced against tho table, eating it, and perhaps 
obliging mo with a word or two of his heehaw 
conversation: how it was a son of a gun of a 
cold night on deck, Mr. Dodd’ (with a grin), 
how ‘it wasn't no night for pnnjatnmen, ho could 
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tell tno ’ : having transacted all which, ho would 
throw himself down in his hunk and sleep his two 
hours with compunction. Rut the captain nett ter 
ato nor slept. ‘You there, Mr. Dodd?' ho would 
say, after a visit to the glass. * \\ ell, S0B - 
wo’ro ono hundred and four miles’ (or 
it was) • off tho island, and scudding for all woro 
worth. Well make it to-morrow about four, or 
not, as tho case may bo, That’s the nows M 
now, Mr. M, I'vo stretched » pomt ,or f™' J! 
cun aoo I'm dead tired; at. j...t J« «"<* 
hack to your lntnk ajjam.’ . . , h 

And with this attempt at Kemaht). hi 1 
would settle henl down on Ins cigar, h ° 
flam Ilia spell h.low Harms and UmbnC a 
cabin lamp throusli a eh.ttd of * ,|,ieh 

lie has told me sineo that ho was hapjy, 

I ahmild never hare dirintd. 

■You tee.’ he avid the wtml wo had 
never anythin; out of the was, Imt lk« 
really tj.y the ach.amer wanted . '»>»! 
in- ami it was clear from tho glass tha 
elwa, to seine dirt- H'e might U « 
It, or wo might ho rtitmmg right era 
Well, the..', always w»n. thing -|l>» * |,;t 

deal like that, ami it kind "f ' ■”£ * a, 1,1' 

own liking We're a qua r Imd of £**<*• 

“Hie inrtming Iroke with " ||, 4 

the air alarmingly transparent the ‘ V' 
rtni of the b-iriron char ami »* r " - ' Twr j*” 

Leavens. The wind and «»"* ™ W #eM ‘ ** 
swollen, intlefatL-iMy bunted u<- 
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I stood on dock, clicking with fear; I seemed 
to lose all power upon my limbs; my knees were 
as paper when she plunged into tho murderous 
Talleys; my heart collapsed when some black 
mountain fell in avalanche beside her counter, and 
the water, that Was more than spray, swept round 
xdj ankles like a torrent. 

I was conscious of but one strong desire — to 
bear myself decently in my terrors ami w hate nr 
should happen to my life, preserve my character, 
as the captain said, wo are n queer kind of leasts. 

Breakfast-lime came, and I made shift to swallow 
some hot tea. Then I must stagger Mow to take 
the time, reading tho chronometer with di zry ry\ 
and marvelling the while what value there could 
be in observations taken in a ship launched 
ours then was) like a mksilo among flying seas 
The forenoon draped on in a grinding mono- 
tony of peril; every spoke of tho whit l a rM '’ 
but an oblig'd experiment -rash as * forlorn 
needful os tho leap that lands a tin man from a 
burning staircase. 

Noon wm marie , the captain dined on hie day* 
work, and I on watching him, ami our flan* 
entered on the chart with a precision which S> cnM 
to me half pitiful *nd half ataurd, since the ti''tt 
eye to M.oM that sheet of p.ipr might In th** ry« 
of an exploring fish. 

One o*c! >ck came, then two; th- raj tain 
.id chafed. a.% h- Ml to the cam lag of !>.- h"»>^ 

Of * 1 !--s. h- turnr-d t"Wj"!t tie riia'e, 

was tiring his trxk at the »Le<t 
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‘Two points on tho port bow,’ I heard hun say ; 
and ho took tho wheel himself 

Johnson nodded, wiped his eyes with tho hack 
of his wet hand, watched a clianco ns tho vessel 
lunged up hill, and got to tho main rigging, where 
ho swarmed aloft. T T p and up 1 watched him go, 
hanging on at every ugly plungo, gaming with every 
lull of tho schooner's movement, until, clambering 
into tho cross-trees and clinging with ono atm 
around tho masts, I could see lum tako ono coiti- 
prehensivo sweep of tho south-westerly horizon. 

Tho next moment ho had slid down the backstay 
and stood on deck, with a grin a nod, and a gesture 
of the finger that said ‘yes’; tho next again, and ha 
was back sweating and squirming at tho wheel, liis 
tired face streaming and smiling, and his hair and 
the rags and comers of his clothes lashing round 
him in the wind, 

Hares went below, fetched up his binocular, agd 
fell into a silent perusal of the sea-line; I also, with 
my unaided eyesight. Little by httlo, in that whito 
waste of water, I began to mako out a quarter 
where tho whiteness appeared more condensed: tho 
sky above was whitish likewise, and misty like a 
squall; and little by little there thrilled upon my 
ears a note deeper and more terrible than tho 
yelling of the gale — the long, thundering roll of 
breakers. 

Nares wiped his night-glass on his sleeve and 
passed it to me, motioning, as lie did so, with his 
hand. An endless wilderness of raging billows came 
and went and danced in the circle of the glass; 



and then of ft sudden -mmo and gone ere I couM 
fi* it, with a MTftlW* swiftness— ono glimpse of 
what wo had totno .«* hr and paid m dear to scot 
tire masts and rigging of a bng pencilled on heaven, 
witli »n ensign streaming at the main, and t^e 
ragged rihhrtM from a topsail thrashing from the 

iftI Ai»in and sgain. with toilful scirching, I rEcJI ® 1 
that nnparitioa Tlicro was no sign of any land; t e 
wreck stood between sea and skv a thing the mos 
isolated I hail ov.r viewed; hut as wo 
I porceived her to bo defended by a Ime of 
which drew off on either hand, and marked, mdert, 
the nearest segment of the reef. IIc ^ *P r ^ h ^ 
over them like a smoke, some hundred fed t 
Air; and tlio sound of their consecutive explosions 
rolled like a cannonade. ' 

In half-on-hour wo were close in, , » Pf 
as long again wc skirted that fomudable^barn^ 
towards its farther side; and prese y ‘ ^ 
began insensibly to moderate and the sbp 
raoro sweetly. Wo had gamed e f foain 

as (for form’s sake) I may “® ttot „, °° f O 
and hazo and thunder; and abating o 
ship and headed for tbo passage. . 

P F, m -n. « h "• 
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37. HEATH FROM THE HIGHLANDS 

Henry Clarence Kendall, the AO'tralun wet, nan the Kinmivnn of 
one of the tir»t white erttlen in New Zealand. Ill* bent end l.irt 
volume of jwvem«. Bouse from the Btountiliim, inwMel in 1&S0. 
After > life of many li»rdsl>ij»s the jaiel died in 

1. Hero, where the great hills fall away 

To bays of silver sea, 

I bold within toy hand to day 
A wild thing, strange to me. 

2. Behind mo is tho deep green dell 

Where lives familiar light; 

The leaves and flow era I know so well 
Are gleaming in my sight. 

3. And yonder is the mountain glen, 

Where sings in trees unstirred 
By breath of breeze or axe of men 
Tho shining Batin-hard. 

4. Tho old weird cry of plover coraos 

Across tho marshy ways. 

And hero the hermit hornet hums, 

And hero tho wild bee strays. 

5. No novel life or light I sec. 

On hill, in dalo beneath: 

All things around are known to mo 
Except this bit of heath. 

6. This touching growth hath made me dream— 

It sends my soul afar 
To where the Scottish mountains gleam 
Against the Northern star. 
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7, It tin*)}* —this plant — like one who pie 
Jliit, while tnf fine/ plows. 

There is lint glory on its leaves 
Which never rol*d the rose. 

• 9. Kor netr its wind-I.lown native spot 
Weft) lorn, by cruet uphurlrd. 

The ringing gongs «f Walter Scott 
Tint shook tho wholo wide world. 

0. Tliero. haply, hy tho sounding streams, 
And where the fountains break, 

I lo saw tho darling of his dreams. 

The Lwly of tho Lake. 

10. And on tlio peaks where never leaf 

Of lowland beauty grow, 

Perhaps ho met Clan Alpine’s chief. 

Tho rugged Roderick X)hu. 

11. Not far, perchance, this heather throve 

(Abovo fair banka of ferns), 

From that green placo of stream and grotc 
That know tho voico of Bunts. 

12. Against the radiant river ways 

Still waves tho noble wood, 

Where in tho old majestic days 
Tho Scottish poet stood. 

13. Perhaps my heather used to beam 

In robes of morning frost, 

I5y dells which saw that lovely dream 
Tho Jfory that ho lost 
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miles, a tidal wave rolled across tlio harbour, a column 
of smoko and dust, with flames leaping from its black 
flanks, rose slowly into the sky, and then burst, pour- 
ing a roaring tempest of stones and earth over a vast 
area, and destroying many lives. 

Moore next shot all his foundered horses, to tho 
mingled grief and wrath of his cavalry. The 15th 
Hussars alono brought 400 horses into Spain, and 
took 31 back to England » The horses, it seems, were 
ruined, not for the want of shoes, but ' for want of 
hammers and nails to put them on.‘ Having em- 
barked his dismounted cavalry, his stores, his wounded, 
his heavy artitlery, and armed his men «ith new 
muskets, Moore quietly waited Soult's onfall. His 
fore* was only 14,000 strong, without cavalry, and 
with only nine six-pounders, and lie could not occupy 
tho true defence of Corunna, tho groat rocky rango 
which runs at right angles to tho Mere. IIo had to 
abandon this to tho French, and content himself with 
holding an inferior ndgo nearer to the town. 

The onfall of the French was swift and vehement 
The eleven gTeat guns from the crags poured a 
tempest of shot on the British ridge, the skirmishers 
of Mennet's column ran forward, and drove back 
the British pickets with a heavy fire, while the solid 
column, coming on at the double after them, carried 
the village. 

Moore, with his swift soldierly glance, instantly 
saw that this was the pivot of the battle, and he 
galloped to the spot Tho 50th and the 62nd were 
stationed here, and Charles Napier, who as senior 
Major commanded tho 50th, has left a most vivid 
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word -picti.ro of Moore's taring on the field of 

battle : , ,, . „ 

‘I stood in front of my left win" on a knoll, from 
whence the greatest part of the field could be seen, 
and my pickets were fifty yards below deputing tb 
ground with the French skirmishers, but a hear) 
French column, which had descended the mountain 
at a run, was coming on behind with groat rapid, J 
anil shouting — “Forward! kill! Forward I k,U I to 
cannon, at the same time, plunging from store, 
ploughed the ground and tore our ranks. 

■ Suddenly I heard tl» gallop of horse . and. turn 

- Mjo T e He came at speed, oml pul led up 

re top an7el.ro! ho seemed 7 have aliglrte. If* 
the air, man and homo looking at .the ’ “W” * 

too with an intentnoss that scemetl to concentr 

^SL^i^oauimal-ao^--; 

ci 7t'7r.t, E b, -*• *»',>: ::y. 

wind; but then I looked at the | rnl. . < 

was forgotten. Thrown on Its hsunel.e . ^ 

came sibling and dashing the dirt up j., 

fad. thus bending the “TL fa* 

luck i but bis bead was thrown t . 

more keenly piercing l '‘”' '’„,1 ,l,e„ find 

■ He glanced to the right anil M ” ,„l 110 in. 

bis ercs imintlj -m Ibo enein) ■ • . l.bt 

at the mine time graapnig the " 
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hands and pressing the horse firmly with his knees; 
his hotly thus scctncil to deal with tho animal whilo 
his mind was intent on the enemy, anil his aspect was 
one of searching intenseness heyond llio power of 
words to describe For a whilo ho looked, and then 
galloped to the left without uttering a word.' 


3* SIR JOHN MOORE AT CORUNNA 

PART U 

Moore’s tactics were both daring and skilful 
Ho swung round tho 4th Regiment, so os to smito 
with a flank firo that section of the French column 
mo-ring with unwise daring round his right. Ho 
ordered up Paget, and after him Fraser, so ns to 
make a counterstroko at tho French left , and mean- 
while he launched tho 42nd and 50th against tho 
French column which had carried tho village in 
tho front Napier, who commanded the 50th, has 
painted a most graphic picture of tho struggle. 
1 dunes,' ho said to the captain of the Grenadier 
company, 'take your Grenadiers and open the ball I' 
'Ho stalked forward alone, liko Goliath before tho 
Philistines, for six feet five he -was in height and 
of proportionate bulk and strength; and thus the 
battle began on our side.’ 

NapieT sternly forbade any firing, and to prevent 
it and to occupy the men’s attention, made them 
slope and carry arms by word of command, 
‘Many of them,’ ho says, 'cried out, "Major, let 
us firo I" "Not yet" was my answer.’ The 42nd. 
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livl checked a short distance from a wall. Lrcl 

.Visf'r>r hi Iik mm right up to tho w.»ff, and then 
*an!. ■ III you >*<0 your enemies plainly enough to 
liit lh»m t * Many voices shouted, " We do." 
* Then Marc away." said I . ami micli a rolling firo 
lifoko out as 1 hardly ever heard since/ The wall 
wivs breast-high Napier, followed liy the officer;, 
leaped over anil cilhvl on the men to follow. 
Afoul a hundred did so nt once, and, finding the 
others not quirk enough for his impatience, Napier 
leaped hack, and holding a halberd horizontally 
pushed tlio men quickly over, Ho then leaped over 
himself, and tho instant ho did so five French 
Soldiers suddenly toso from tho ground, leTelled 
their muskets at hicn. and fired. The musk eta sere 
so near ns to almost touch him, hut his orderly 
sergeant, running at his side, struck them up with 
his pike, ami saved Napier's life. 

Meanwhile, nt every point, tho British were vic- 
torious. Tho Guards and tho Clack Watch earned 
tho village; Baird and Hope drove back with con- 
fusion and loss tho columns that assailed them; and 
Moore, eagerly watching the whole lino of battle from 
tho right of his position, was about to hurl Pagft, 
supported by Fraser, on tho French left. 

At that moment Moore was struck on tho left 
breast by a cannon ball, and dashed violently on the 
ground. It was a dreadful wound. The shoulder 
was smashed, the arm hung by a piece of skin, the 
ribs over tho heart were stripped of flesh and broken, 
arid tho muscles that covered them hung in long 
rags. J?«t Moore, absorbed In tho great struggle 
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l,f„,o Mm. »t I.p in »» instant, hi. ejes .till 
eagerly watching I’agcl’9 adrnnre. 

Ilia *tn(T culhrmJ round Imn, and ho w» pk«“ 
in n blanket. and *mnc soldiers pwecdcd jo <*"7 
Mm fmm the fell Ono of hi. »K ■ «•*£ 
trit-1 lo ttnhtirklo hi. •«o"l « "'» . l,,lt 
t.nghsl in .ho .Ui|- «f h “P?? * T, h L“ 

wound. but .ho dying oollier »PH “ “ 

rather,’ ho mid. ’it >houhl go out *• hcM 

jr f — ‘rtJrhS 

,„„,0 ? hi, bcaron halt. ^ ^ of Wt* 

might watch tho hgh< 11 t ,, Anti the 

„„ the Heights of Abraham ■£**»£ „ th8 ojes 
spoctaclo was such as ™S h b h British 

" - 


^ ,^u7 rtf t^na- 

porir^t; jn-sis 

embarkation. rarried into his 

Meanwhile Moore ba sermat 

quarters at Corunna. ^ tJie dying 

stood with tears running 10 y f^ CQ d,’ said 

man was carried into tho house. y 
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Mooro, 'it is nothing!’ Then turning to ft member 
of his staff, Colonel Anderson, lie said, ‘Anderson, 
you know I have always wished to die in this 
way. I hope my country will do me justice.’ Only 
once his lips quivered, and his voice shook, as he 

said, ‘Say to my mother ’ and then stopped, 

while ho struggled to regain composure. 1 Stanhope,’ 
he said, os his eye fell on his aide-de-camp’s face, 
‘remember me to your sister' — the famous Hester 
Stanhope, Pitt’s niece, to whom Moore was engaged. 
Life was fast ami visibly sinking, but he said, ‘ I feel 
myself so strong, I fear I shall bo long dying.' 

But he was not: doath came swiftly and almost 
painlessly. Wrapped in a soldier’s cloak, ho was 
carried by tho light of torches to a grave hastily 
dug in the citadel at Corunna, and far off to the 
south, as the sorrowing officers stood round tho grave 
of their dead chief, could be heard from time to 
time tho sound of Soult’s guns, yet in sullen retreat. 
The sccno is mado immortal in Wolfe’s noble lines- — 
•Fow aiid short wero the prayers we said, 

And we spoko not a word of sorrow, 

But we steadfastly gazed on tho faco that was dead. 
And wo bitterly thought of tho morrow 
Wo thought os wo hollowed his narrow bed, 

And smoothed down liis lonely pillnw. 

That tho foe and tho stranger would tread o’er his 
head, 

And we fat away on tho billow ’ 

From 'Fiql.U frr He ft iy‘ by (he Rev. TV. II. VlTCinm. JCy 
Iim-I jomunon of (ie author and tho j-ub/uhert, ilesars. Smith, 
Elder i. Co. 
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40. THE PLEASANT ISLE OF AVfeS 


Tl>» lU»r. Clslrl** Klnp«I»T »»« l«*rn »l IToTn^ W»r*;D% eit llm 
Wit»r« «f IMrimonf, In i*»t>n»hih*, Juno 12, HID. AdrT Irar. 
Ing (VDnl.fl ig» ).* rnrtU of a «rrr*ll iilUsch 

a n ,{ w». {.rrvnlo-I in lfi» Utiogufim ft tetvuiie 
<ln» of Kme»l»y'» lint ni Altos Lotkl, is 

Wl-irh hn lri<sl In armiv. ajmpalhj f.r ih* wrttrhf'i aorimz 
lailnm o) 1‘roin bi« mil oi»o«r» la \*Urt l!i» pmilioa « 

• mVIng mon, ah } |n>in lil« aympillijr »ilh tho Chart wt mow- 
liwnl. I,. >w ofirn namxl “ Th» Oi»Hl<t rarvn." I!« diorf h 
H'A llit )«->i ln-)« m »wW m Alloa Lock*. Yttrt. Tut 
»anl flat H»r»*»rd th« Waki. Olaarat, Th« Wster BsMH. *">1 
a Ttt tuist'i Tt»r*<Jy. 


1. Oli England is a pleasant place for them that’s 
rich and high, 

Hut England is n cruel {dare for such poor folks 
os I; 

And such a port for mariners I ne’er shall see 
again 

As the pleasant Isle of Avis, beside the Spanish 
main. 


2. There were forty craft in As 6s that were loth 
Bwift and stout, 

AU furnished well with small arms and cannons 
round about ; 

And a thousand men in Ares made laws so fair 
and freo 

To choose their valiant captains and obey them 
loyal!} - . 

3. Thcnco wo sailed against the Spaniard with his 
hoards of plate and gold, 

Which ho wrung with cruel tortures from Indian 
folk of old; 
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Likewise the merchant captains, with hearts as 
hard as stone. 

Who flog men, and keel-haul them, and starve 
them to the bone, 

O the palms grew high in Avis, and fruits that 
shone like gold, 

And the colibris and parrots they were gorgeous 
to behold, 

And the negro muds to Avis from bondage fast 
did flee, 

To welcome gallant sailors, a-sweeping in from 
sea. 

. O sweet it was in Aves to bear the landward 
breeze, 

A -swing with good tobacco in a net between the 
trees. 

With a negro lass to fan you, whilo you listened 
to the roar 

Of the breakers on tho reef outside, that nertr 
touched the shore. 
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*t. Nino days I floated starving, and a negro lass 
beside. 

Till, for all I tried to cheer her, the poor young 
thing she died; 

But as I Jay a-gasping, a Bristol sail caoo by, 

And brought wo home to England here, to leg 
until I die. 

& And now I'm old and going — I’m sure I can’t tell 

where; 

One comfort is, thia world’s so hard, I can't 
worse off there: 

If I might but bo a sea-dove, I'd fly across the 
main. 

To the pleasant Islo of Avis, to look at it onco 
again. 

Cniiucs 

4r, HOW UMSLOPOGAAS HELD 
THE STAIR 

PART I 

As ho spake, or rather chanted, hli wild war ' 
song, the armed men. among whom in tho growing 
light I recognised both Nasta and Agon, streamed 
along the stair with a rush, and ono big fell"* 
armed with a heavy spear, dashed up the ten semi- 
circular steps ahead of his comrades and stP lc 
a! the great Zulu with a spear. Umdopg*** 
moved hi* body but cot his legs, that the tl"W 
missed him, and nest Instant Inkwi-kaa* erwh® 
through headpiece, hair and skull, and the u-ati* 
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Oh that thou wert here, my brother Galazil* he 
cried, and beat down a foe, ay, and another, and 
another, till at last they drew back from the slippery 
blood-stained steps, and stared at him in amazement, 
thinking that he was no mortal man. 

The wall of marble block was four feet six high 
now, and hope rose in my heart as I leaned there 
against it a miserable helpless log, grinding my 
teeth, and watched that glorious struggle. I could 
do no more, for I had lost my revolver in the 
battle. 

And old Umslopogaas, he leaned too on his 
good axe, and. faint as be was with wounds, he 
mocked them, he called them ‘women’ — the grand 
old warrior, standing there one against so many! 
And for a breathing space none would come against 
him, notwithstanding Nasta's exhortations, till at 
last old Agon, who, to do him justice, was a brave 
man, mad with baffled rage, and seeing that the 
wall would soon be built and his plans defeated, 
shook the great spear he held, and rushed up the 
dripping steps. 

‘Ah, all!’ shouted the Zulu, as he recognised 
tho priest’s flowing whito beard, ‘it is thou, old 
“witch-finder” 1 Come on' 1 await thee, white 
“medicine man”; como on! come on! I have sworn 
to stay thee, and I ever keep my faith.’ 

On came Agon, taking him at his word, and 
drove tlio big spear with such force at Umslopogaas 
that it sunk right through the tough shield and 
pierced him in tho neck. Tho Zulu cast down tho 
transfixed shield, and that moment was Avon’s last, 
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Raising the sword again. Nasta sprang forward 
to make an end of him, hut little ho knew his fee. 
With a shake and a yell of fury, the Zulu gathered 
himself together and sprang straight at Nasta’s 
throat, as I have sometimes seen a wounded lion 
spring. He struck him full as his foot was on the 
topmost stair, and his long arms dosing round him 
like iron bands, down they rolled together struggling 
furiously, Hast a was a strong man and a desperate, 
hut he could not match the strongest man in 
Zululand, sore wounded though he was, whoso 
strength was as the strength of a bull. In ft 
minute the end came. I saw old Umslopogaas 
stagger to his feet — ay, and saw him swing up tbo 
struggling Nasta by a single gigantic effort, and 
with a shout of triumph hurl him straight over 
tbo parapet of the bridge, to be crushed to powder 
on tho rocks two hundred feet below. 

Soon tho wall was down again, and through the 
doorway, followed by a crowd of rescuers, staggered 
old Umslopogaas, an awful and, in a way, a glorious 
figure. The in an was a mass of wounds, and a 
glance at his wild eye told mo that be was dying, 
Tho * keshla ’ gum-ring upon his head was severed 
in two places by sword-cuts, one just over the 
curious hole in his skull, and tbo blood poured 
down his faco from the gashes. Also on tho right 
side of his neck was a stab from a spear, inflicted 
by Agon; there was a deep cut on his left arm 
just below where tbo mail sbirt-slecve stopped, and 
on tho right side of his body the armour was 
severed by a gash six inches long, where Nasta’s 
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for before J»o could free Ixia spear and strike again, 
jvitli a about of 'T/ure'* for lS«v* liainmalrr!' 
Umslopogaas gripped Inkovi-kaas with both hands 
and whirled her on high and drove her right on 
to his venerable head, so that Agon rolled down 
dead among tho corpses of his fellow-murderers, and 
thero was an end of him and his plots together. 
And even as ho fell, a great cry rose from the foot 
of tho stair, and looking out through the portion 
of tho doorway that was yet unclosed, we saw armed 
men rushing up to the rescue, and called an answer 
to their shouts. 

42 . HOW UMSLOPOGAAS HELD 
THE STAIR 

PART II 

Then the would-bo murderers who yet remained 
on the stairway, and amongst whom I saw several 
priests, turned to fly, but, having nowhere to go, 
were butchered as they fled. Only one man 
stayed, and he was the great lord Naste, Xyleptbas 
suitor, end the father of tho plot. For a moment 
the black-bearded Nasta stood with bowed face 
leaning on his long sword as though in despair, 
and theD, with a dreadful shout, he too rushed up 
at the Zulu, and, swinging tho glittering sword 
around his head, dealt him such a mighty W° w 
beneath his guard, that the keen steel of the heavy 
blado bit right through the chain armour and deep 
into Uraslopogaas’ side, for a moment pandj 510 ? 
him and cansing him to drop his axe. 
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Raising tbo sword again, Nasta sprang forward 
to make an end of him, but littla ho knew his foe. 
With a shake and a yell of fury, tho Zulu gathered 
himself together and sprang straight at Nastft’s 
throat, as I have sometimes seen a wounded lion 
spring. lie struck him full, as his foot was on the 
topmost stair, and his long arms closing round him 
like iron bands, down they rolled together struggling 
furiously. Nasta was a strong man and a desperate, 
but he could not match the strongest man in 
Zululand, sore wounded though he was, whoso 
strength was as the strength of a bull. In a 
minute tho end catnc. I saw old Umslopogaas 
stagger to his feet — ay, and saw him swing up tho 
struggling Nasta by a single gigantic effort, and 
with a shout of triumph hurl him straight over 
tho parapet of the bridge, to be crushed to powder 
on the rooks two hundred feet below. 

Soon tho wall was down again, and through the 
doorway, followed by a crowd of rescuers, staggered 
old Umslopogaas, an awful and, in a way, a glorious 
figure. The man was a mass of wounds, and a 
glance at his wild eye told mo that he was dying. 
Tho ‘keshla* gum-ring upon his head was severed 
in two places by sword-cuts, one just over the 
curious hole in his skull, and the blood poured 
down his face from tho gashes. Also on tho right 
side of his neck was a stab from a spear, inflicted 
by Agon; there was a deep cut i on . bis;>Xl arm 
just below whero tho mail shirt-sk . " \a»d 

on the right sido of his \<cn\ ' 

severed by a gash ' ^ 
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mighty sword hat bitten through it and **P mto 

its wearer's vitals. . . 

On. axe in hand, l.o staggered hat 
lootin'', splendid savage, and the Iadie S 
turn Si,... the scene of blood, and l 
ns mil they might, hut he never stayed o: 

With outstretched arms and tottering g* P 
sued his way, followed by -* Jg ^ 
shell-strewn walk that ran 0 y e bj, 

past the spot where the blocks ^ t y c k 

through the round arched dooru y^ 
curtains that hung nothin 1 , fining with 

and into the great ha , w i , ^ the side 

hastily-armed men, oho PeurtuI ^ leaving 

entrance. Straight up the haU bs ' *’ E „U. 
behind him a track of blood “ „one. 

refu i r”tl“eusudd.u.yh..iM0P 
his voice and cried aloud, Whew 

• I die, I die-but .t .»s * tht „ 

are they who came up the grea [fcou gone 

not. Art thou there. ^ rU . hither I S» 

before to wait for me ” h round- 1 

The blood blmds mo- the JJ^lboiel" . 
hear the voice of wotere, struck h' ra ' 

Heat, as .hough * “^““ itc. 
he lifted the red axe and kissca . 

. I do ,ot know who Pmslopog»M ^ 

i ™“ ... «• - °‘ u " - 
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43. THE BALLAD OF EAST AND WEST 

Rudyard Kipling, the poet and writer, tu bom in Bombay iu 
1SGS. Ill 18S> be became Assistant Editor of the Civil and 
Military Gascilt and Pioncrr, and in JSSft Ins first volivme of 

K ienia was issued under the title of Departmental Dittiea Mr. 

ipling has travelled la many lands, and Ins hooka are full 
ot information and. knowledge of men. Ills early bonks dealt 
with life in India, the most famous of them being Soldiers Three, 
and the Tint and Second Jungle Book*. Others equally veil 
known are Kim. Captains Courageous (dealing with the Newfound- 
land fisheries], The Day's Work, The Light that Tailed The 
Phantom P.'.ckshiw, and Barrack P-eom Eall&ds, the latter con- 
taining On the Road to Mandalay and many of his finest poems. 


or many year* peat the tutlralent tribesmen of the mountainous 
district to the north-west of India have given trouble to tlie 
British, and a number oi little wars, somo ul them involving 
quite formidable expeditions, have been waged against them. 
Many of theee frontier tribesmen. Pat bans, as they are called, 
have taken service tn the British Indian Army, end, when so 
enlisted, make excellent soldiers Tim scene of the following 
poem is the country westward of Peahavur, within the entrance 
to the Khyber Pass. Kamal is a Pathan bolder chief.] 


Kamal is out with twenty men to Taiso the 
Bonier -side, 

And he has lifted the Colonel’s mare that is 
the Colonel's pride ; 

He has lifted her out of tho Btable door between 
the dawn and the day, 

4 And turned the calkins upon her feet, and 
ridden her far away 

Then up and spoke tho Colonel’s son that led 
a troop of the Guides: 

' Is there never a man of all my men can say 
where Kamal hides?’ 

Then up and spoke Uahommcd Khan, the son 
of the Ressaldar: 

8 ‘If yo know the track of the morning mist, ye 
know whore his pickets am 
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24 It’s up and over the Tonguo of Jagai, as blown 

dust-devils go— 

The dun he fled like a stag of ten, but the 
mare like a barren doe. 

The dun he leaned against the bit and slugged 
his head above, 

But the red mare played with the snafflo-bars as 
a lady plays with a glove. 

25 There was rock to the left, and rock to the 

right, and low lean thorn between, 

And thrice he heard a breech-bo\L snick lW 
never a man was seen. 

They have ridden the low moon out of the sky, 
their hoofs drum up the dawn — 

The dun ho went like a wounded bull, but the 
inare liko a new-roused fawn. 

32 The dun he fell at a water-course — in a woful 
heap fell he. 

And Kamal has turned the red mare back, and 
pulled the rider free. 

He has knocked tho pistol out of bis band — 
small room wa3 there to strive; 

‘ ’Twas only by favour of mine,' quoth he, 1 ye 
rode so long alive, 

30 Them was not a rock for twenty miles, there 
was not a clump of tree. 

But covered a man of my own men with his 
rifle cocked on bis knee. 

If I had raised my bridle hand, as I have held 
it low, 

The little jackals that flee so fast were fcastin" 
all in a row; 



Tirr, sixth n&AtiMi 


^ ^ I M I'tW'l my head on my Irfwt. i 

Iutp fi*M it hi?li, 

Ths hup that airno ui now were f">r 

1»1J »Jl9 Cntll'l not fly 1 


Ijghtly answered tfio Colonel’* *on: 'Do g< 
to )>ml Afld hcilt. 

Slot count who com*) for the broken meat* bef 
thou makr»t a feast. 

41 If then.* should follow a thousand swords 
carry my lone* away, 

Iteliko tho prico of a jackal'* meal were me 
than a thief could pay. 

They will feed their horse on the standing cro 
their mca on tho garnered grain, 

Tlio thatch of tho byres will servo their fin 
when all tha cattlo are slain. 

4S Ilut if thou thinkest tho price be hir,—th 
brethren wait to sup, 

Tho hound is kin to the jackal-spawn,— how 
dog. and call them up I 

And if thou thtnfecst the price bo high, m steel 
and pear, and stack, 

Give ino ray father’s rnaro again, and 111 “S 
ray own way back.* 


52 Knmal has gripped him by the hand and se 
him upon his feet. 

* No talk shall be of dogs,' said he, ‘ when 
and grey wolf meet. 
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May I eat dirt if thou hast hurt of me in detd 
or breath. 

What dam of lances brought tlieo forth to jest 
at tho dawn with Death?’ 

5G Lightly answered tho Colonel’s son: ‘I hold ■) 
tho blood of my clan; _ , 

Take up tho maro for my father’s gift— m tnith - 
slio has carried a man.' 

Tho red mare ran to tho Colonel’s son ami 
nuzzled against his breast; 

■Wo bo two strong men,’ said Kamal then, l 
sho loveth tho younger best. 

GO So she shall go rrith a lifter's tlower, my t»'- 

quoise-studded rein, „ 

My broidcred saddle and saddle-cloth, and si 
stirrups twain.’ ... 

Tho Colonel’s son a pistol drew, and 

inuzzlo-end. , . . 

•Yo have taken tho one from a foe. said » 

■ will ye tako the mate from a friend? 

G4 'A gift for a gift,’ said Kamal straight, 

for tho risk of a limb. i u , y 

Thy father has sent Ins son to mo, 1 11 

son to him.' ,1 mured 

With that ho whistled his only son, that 

from a mountain crest— j j 1(J 

He trod the ling Hko a buck in spring 

looked liko a lance in rest. ( ll „ 

f,8 ‘Now, hero is thy master,’ Kamal »•> 

leads a troop of the Guides j 

And thou must ride at his left *id° *• 
on shoulder ridea 
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Till death or I cut loose tbo tie, at camp, and 
board, arid bed, 

Tliy life is his — thy fate it is to guard him with 
thy bead. 

72 So, thou must cat tho White Queen’s meat, and 
all her foes are thine, 

And thou must harry thy father’s hold for tho 
peace of tho Border-line, 

And thou must make n trooper tough and hack 
thy way to power— 

Belike they will raise thee to Uessaldar when I 
am hanged in PeshawuT.' 

76 They have looked each other between tho oyes, 
and there they found no fault , 

They have taken the Oath of tho Brothcr-in- 
Blood on leavened bread and salt, 

They havo taken tho Oath of the Brother-in- 
Blood on fire and fresh-cut sod, 

On tho hilt and tho haft of the Khyber knife, 
and the Wondrous Names of God. 

80 Tho Colonel’s son ho rides tbo marc, and Kamal's 
hoy the dun. 

And two have como back to Fort Bukloh, where 
there went forth but one. 

And when they drew to tho Quarter-Guard, full 
twenty swords flew clear — 

There was not a man but carried his feud with 
tho blood of the mountaineer. 

84 'Ha' done! ha’ done!’ said the Colonel's son. 
'Put up tho steel at your sides; 

Last night ye had struck at a Border thief— to- 
night ’tis a man of tho Guides 1’ 
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Oh, East is East, and JTerf is Vest, and net 
the twain shall meet. 

Till Earth and Shy stand presently at Geo 
great Judgment Seat, 

SS Uu.t there is neither East nor lfirtf. Border, w 
Breed, nor Birth, 

n hen tm> strong men stand fact to face, thong 
they come from the end.* of the earth. 

By Hmt pormunon of Mr KiPu.nu an. I yietrr*. ilrrany A (\» 
On of ' Barrack Bxm BaRaJi,’ 


44- THE SARACEN AND THE CHRISTIAN 
KNIGHT 


fART I 


Sir Waltar Scott, TarL (1771-1<T*V m K>m *1 F.l-nt.nryk R * 
Ent nidnjl «nrk «. ■ i»l »»■ Tbo lir of tti Lut Kii>u*t 
| ubit.ltni in l««3 , Marmioa lulhxtnl in lwl; »n.l Tt* UdJ * ( 
Lit* ID IS 10 »re ti« tm |«>rni«, amt stcrl in W*e 

il^rnpliofi i4 sb« natural *rcn*ry at lb* Smilo-h IlijjliUn *• 

till k« puMubnl VinrltT, tl>« tr*l of If 

n ®b-h fcu ftral tan- -> 1 » 


ralAi tb« fcl.ti 
Inibga. »n l QwiUi Durrut 

IV tMitfifikwmMa 


,« bwj* run of oot*li 
net tot.* •< 


They had now arrived at tbo knot of palm-tree** 
and iho fountain which wtlled out fiwn 
their thtdo ia sparkling ftw/awa 

We Rare *j«;krn of a moment of true# In •!■# 
rnklst of war; and tLL*. a *JJ4 of beauty in th'* 
midst of a Bteri'o desert. am acar^e I«* dezr l» *"? 
imagination. It vm a acene which, j»*rh»{>*, »*** 
t3-ewh<re hare d«a*rrf-»l little cotii’«; 

■Vji* in a l»>«ic/]Itr*3 Roria/n, whi< n ft*'* 

iLc rv&rthujeit of static and Kiic% * 4t,r ' 
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t\i«o blessings, belli cheap where they are common, 
rendered tbo fountain and its neighbourhood a Iittlo 
pa mliy - 

Sotno generous or cliarit.iblo hand, ere jet llio y /• 
evil days ol l'alcstino began, had trailed in anil 
arched over the fountain, to preservo it from being 
absorbed in tlm earth, or choked by tbo flitting 
clouds of dust with which tho least breath of wind 
covered tho desert. Tho arch was now broken, and 
partly ruinous , but it still so far projected over, and 
covered in tho fountain, that it excluded tho sun 
in a great measure from its waters, which, hardly 
touched by a straggling beam, wbilo all around was 
blazing, lay in a steady repose, aliko delightful to 
the eye and tho imagination 

Stealing from under tho arch, they were first 
received in a marble basin, mucir defaced, indeed, 
but still cheering tho eye, by showing that tho 
pi aco was anciently considered as a station, that 
tho hood of man had been there, and that man's - 
accommodation had been in some measure attended ft •• . 
to. The thirsty and weary traveller was reminded r 
by theso signs that others had Buffered similar difli- 
cultieg, reposed tu tho same spot, and, doubtless, 
found their way in safety to a more fcrtilo country. 

Again, tho scarce visible current which escaped 5'^ 
from the basin served to nourish tho few trees A', 
which, surrounded tho fountain, and where it sunk 
/into the ground and disappeared^ its refreshing V 
^'presence -was acknowledged \>y a carpel of velvet 
verdure. 

In this delightful spot tho two warriors halted. 


* 
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themselves from the fountain hoad, which arose 
under the vault. They then suffered the steeds to 
go^looso, confident that their interest, as well as 
their domesticated habits, would prevent their stray- 
in? from the pure water and fresh grass. 

Christian and Saracen next sat down together on 
the turf, and produced each the small allowance of 
storo which they carried for t£$ir own refreshment. 
j Yet, ere they severally ' to their scanty 

meal, they eyed each other with _lbat> curiosity 
which the close and doubtful ccipflict_in which they 
had been so lately engaged was calc ulated to in- 
rimo. Each was desirous to measure the strength, 
form some estimate of the character, of an 
adversary so formidable; and each was compelled 
.tP__ac know ledga that, had he fallen in the conflict, 
Irhad ' beo'n by a noble jiand . 

y- The champions formed a striking contrast, to 
•/ each other in person and features, and might have 
formed no inaccurato representatives of their dif- 
ferent nations. The Frank seemed a powerful man, 
built after the ancient Gothic cast of form, with 
light brown hair, which, on the removal of his 
helmet, was scon t o curl t hick and profusely over 
l»is head. 

^ HU features hod acquired, from the hot climate, 
a hue much darker than those parts of his neck 
which were less frequently exposed to view, or than 
/ was warranted^ by his full and well-opened bluo eye, 
tho colour of lib hair, and of the moustaches which 
thickly shaded his upper lip, while his chut was care- 
fully divested of beard, after the Norman fashion. 
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His nose was Grecian anti well-formed ; his mout 
a little large in proportion, but filled with well-se 
strong, and beautifully white teeth; his head smal 
and set upon the neck with much grace. > 

His age could not exceed thirty, but, if fb 
effects of toil and climate were allowed for, migh 
yj be three or four years under that period. Hi 
form was tall, powerful, and athletic, like that el 
a man whoso strength might, in later life, become 
unwieldy, hut which was hitherto united with light- 
ness and activity. His hands, when ho withdrew 
tho mailed gloves, were long, fair, and well-propor- 
tioned; the wrist- bones peculiarly largo and strong; 
and tho arms themselves remarkably well -shaped 
sj and brawny. A military hardihood and careless 
frankness of expression characterised 1»H language 
and his motions; and his voice had the tono of 
ono more accustomed to command than to obey, 
and who was in tho habit of expressing his senti- 
ments aloud and boldly, whenever ho was called 
upon to announce them. 


45. THE SARACEN AND THE CHRISTIAN 
KNIGHT 

TART II 

The Sirsrcn Emir frtrntetl a marked and striking 
contrast with tho Western Crusader. Hi* stature 
was indeed above the middle size, but ho was st 
least three inches shorter than tho European, w *** 
lire approached tho gigantic, Jlw slender limb's &n ' 
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lofeg Sparo hands and arms, though well-proportioned 
' to his person, and suited to tfao style of Ii La •coun- 
tenance, did not at first aspect promise the display 
of "vigour which the Euiir had lately exhibited. 

But, on looking more closely, his limbs, where 
exposed to view, seemed divested of all that was 
fleshy or cumbersonio, so that, nothing being left 
but bono, brawn, and sinew, it was a frame fitted 
for exertion and fatigue, far beyond that of a bulky 
champion, whoso strength and size are counter- , 
balanced by weight, and who is exhausted by his 
own exertions. 


& 


The countenance of the Saracen naturally boro 
a general national resemblance to the Eastern tribo 
from whom ho descended, and wa3 as unlike as 
possible to the exaggerated terms in which the 


minstrels of the day were wont to represent th<* 
infidel champions, and the fabulous description which \F 
a si ster art stiU presents as the Saracen’s bead upon v 
sign- posts. 

His features were small, well -formed, and deli- 


cate, though deeply embrowned by the Eastern sun, 
and terminated by a flowing and curled black heard, 


which seemed trimmed with peculiar care. The 


nc®o w&3 straight and Tegular, the eyes keen, deep- 
set, black, and glowing, and his teeth equal led~ln V 
beauty the ivory of his deserts. 
fit f The jwrsoft. and proportions of the Saracen, in 
short, stretched on the turf near to his powerful 
antagonist, might have been compared to his sheeny 
and crescent-formed sabre, with its narrow and 


light but bright and keen Damascus blade, con- 
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trusted with tho long And ponderous Gothic * 
Aronl, which km flung un Luc tied on th 0 game i 
Tho Emir was in tho vcry_ flower of his j 
and might pcriinj* haro been' termed emmen 
beautiful, hut for tho narrowness of his forcbe 
Add something of too much thinness and gha; 
ness of feature, or at least what might have seem 
such in a Kuropean estimate of beauty. 

TliO manners of tho Eastern warrior were gr£ 
gracoful, and d ecorous ; indicating, however, in sot 
particulars the habitual restraint which men 
warm and choleric tempers often' set as a guai 
upon their native impetuosity of disposition, sc 
'' J ‘ l nt tho same time a sense of hi s own dignity, wbie 
^ seemed to impose a certain Jformalilj' of behavioo 
'.t'“in him who entertained it ' ' r " 


J 


This haughty feeling of superiority was perhap 
equally entertained by his new European acquaint 
ance, but tho effect was different; and the same feel 
ing which dictated to the Christian knight a bold 
blunt, and somewhat careless bearing, as one too 
conscious of his own importance to be anxious about 
tho opinions of others, appeared to prescribe to the 
Saracen a stylo of courtesy more studiously and 
formally observant of ceremony. 

Both were courteous; hut tho courtesy of the 
Christian seemed to flow rather from a good* 
humoured sense of what was due to others, that 


of the Moslem from a high feeling of what was 


he expected from himself 

The provision which each had made for his re- 
freshment was simple, but the meal of the Saracen 
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was abstemious. A handful of dates and a morsel 
of coarse barley-bread sufficed to relievo the hunget 
of the latter, whoso education had habituated him 
to the fare of the desert, although, since theii 
Syrian conquests, the Arabian simplicity of lift 
frequently gave place to the most unbounded pro- 
fusion of luxury. A few draughts from the lovclj 
fountain by which they reposed completed his meal. 

That of the Christian, though coaree, was mor< 
genial. Dried hog's flesh, the abomination of tin 
Moslemah, was the chief part of his repast; ant 
his drink, derived from a leathern bottle, container 
something better than pure elemen t. He fed wit! 
moro display of appetite, and drank with mow 
appearance of satisfaction, than tho Saracen judgec 
it becoming to shoe’ in the performance of a men 
Ixidily function , and, doubtless, the secret contemp 
which eacli entertained for the other, ns the followc 
of ft false religion, was considerably increased by tbi 
marked difference of their diet and manners. Bu 
each had found the weight of bis opponent’s arm 
and the mutual respect which the bold struggl 
had created was sufficient to subdue other and in 
ferior considerations 

JVom 'The TaHenun,' ly Sm Walter Scott 

46. WE RE-CAPTURE THE 1 NDIAMAN 
TART I 

_^S-JBQ£tUA3, we came up we were collared am 
seired. 

'Pilot,' said Bramble. 
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'Pilot,' said L 

They then asked us, in English, how many nw 
were on board. 

As it was no uso concealing tho fact, we rcplio 
a portion of the privateer’s men then went dor 
and surprised them all in their beds. Ijj'aJjjuUIU 
minutes they camo up again, leading the lieutenat 
and his men, in their shirts. I>y tho direction* < 
tho French captain they were immediately 1®*“ 
over tho side into tho privateer, and llnunMo and 
were tho only two Englishmen left on board of it 


ship. .. l 0(V , 

Tho French captain then asked us u wo 
whero wo aero, and whether them was * n y ‘ ' 

J \Vc rcphe.1 that wo wort' among tho 
it wonl.l I- tlilli.tilt to got lit* out of *>■ ' 
tllttt win.l. (tml i, n, . ho, hlo until tho mb t"™"' 

' Wlion will tho ml.- tttnt,' w, ,, l tl , oo» ,1 “ , iii 
•In on hour or low,' ro|itir»l Itramhlo. II 


to me. 

I replied in tho aflirmatire. , 

■ Well. then, yon will toko . hi. ««o oorM .1 
shoals, my men; and if y ,5 'i do n<» » ^ , f)in 

worth nothing- -hold pistol* * , " ,r *' r | h \ t 


wonn - i | 

tinned ho t*» tho oflio r, ‘and the mou < 


liniioi no mi - , > 

J .hip Wrbtlm th-ir hrwiMMWit. m |,|, 

Hero nr.ri.Mr. to mj ..tor.i.'hnient 
knrow -S,wro o„r II..V .ml I'- r; , 

tli» vr-sr-l tyf- to tho French mast, a 
tl*n«* ho par*' * pinch , j{ji » w ;,j 

•If »o n «!» not you ahalt not fi* 1 * * *”*" . 

c, captain farwther pinch from ! !ram 
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understood liivn, and I also went down on my knees 
and pretended to cry. 'Wo can’t tako her ou 
if tins weather lasts,’ said I, whimpering 1 . 'It’i 
impossible.’ 

•No, no! not if this weather lasts,’ said Bramble 
/hilt M s(*on m it changes wo will do it,’ 

( J/J Very well, “so” Jong as you do it when you can. 
that ’ is nil I ask. Now/ said he to the officer he 
had beforo addressed, ‘you’ll have twenty men— keep 
a sharp look-out — and don’t loso a moment in get- 
ting under weigh ns soon as you can.’ 

Tho captain then returned to the privateer with 
tho rest of tho men, leaving tho ship in charge o 
tho prizo-maater. Tho privateer was boomed off; 
hut whether sho dropped her anchor near to us, or 
remained under weigh, I could not tell. The men 
who had held tho pistols to our heads now went 
away with the others, to plunder, occording^to * 
manners and customs of all privatecr’s-men, of w a 
ever nation they may happen to be. Bramble an 


1 w 
£ 


I walked aft. . 

‘Pinned once more, by jdl that’s^ blue I we , 1 
■t bo helped— but we’re not in a French prison 

7 ‘Why did you go down on your knees to tho* 8 
Fellows ? ’ said I, rather sulkily. _ 

‘Why, becauso I wished them to think « T 
ihickcn-hearted, and that we should not be wa c 
—and might have a chance — who knows I 

‘Two against twenty are heavy odds,’ rephe • 
‘That depends upon whether you trust to JJ ■ 
lead or your arms. It must be head wor 
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time, You iw, Tom, no havo so fur a rhanre, lh»l ^ 
"wo - cannot weigh ’ till it dear* tij' — tliejr know that i^y* 
as well as wo^lo. I'm pretty sum it will l*> tliick 
all to-morrow, ami perhaps longer, so you we some- 
thing may lurnup^hy that lime. iVc are~ wclt^hO ~y/ 
anil right in ThoTTiaunel for vrwh up' or ilnwn- 1 ‘ 1 ‘ 
say again wo aro not in a French prison yet. They < 
can't tako her out of tins — wo must do it, and wo 
may run on ahoro if wo liVo ami 1 till yon what, 
Tom. if it wasn’t foT (lossy. I’d jutt.os soon that tny 
brains should t<o blown out as that tlicso French 
fellows should toko such a rich prise. Now lets 
go below— wo mustn’t 1«> seen talking together too 
much, but look out sharp. Tom. and watch my 
nvrtinns.’ 

Tho officer who hail charge of tho vessel now 
camo on deck, anil looktsl round him ho could 
sposk English sufficient to carry on a conversation. 

Tho weather was very thick, and tho raintJtojft t/ 
down with tho wind ho saw that it was impossible 
that tho ship could Ur niovcil He told us that wo 
should hsvo a hundred guineas each and our liberty 
if wo took tho ship safe either to Ostend or any 
French port. * Wo replied tliat wo should l -a very 
glad to do so, as it would be ten limes os much as 
we should have received for piloting her up tLo 
Thames; and then we went down bclow.j In tho 
meantime tho men were sent foT on decs, divided 
into watches, and when tho watch was set the others 
went down below again. After taking a glass or two 
of wine, for tho Frenchmen had soon rummaged out 
•what there was to bo drunk In tho cabin, LSramllo 
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and I returned on deck. We found tie Frcnchtne 
Vy in charge of the watch diligent: ono was lookin: 
out forward — another at tho taffrail; tho remainin; 
three were walking tho deck. Bramhlo went to th 
gangway, and I followed him. 

'Tom, I see tho hatchway grating is on dect- 
I only wish we onco had them all beneath it’ 

‘I only wish we had all but tho watch — I’d have 
a try for it then,* replied I. 

‘No, no, Tom, that wouldn’t do; but wo roust 
trust to Providence and a sharp look-out. 
where you can put your hand upon a crowbar oT 
handspike, in caso you want it ; but don’t touch it 
Come, there’s uothing to lo dono in any way just 
now, so let’s go down and take a snooze for an hour 
or two: and, Tom, if they ask us to drink, drin 
with them, and pretend to bo Lalf fuddled.' 

47. WE RE-CAPTURE THE INDIAMAN 

PART II 

Wo went down again, ami found tho pnvaUcr* 
men getting very jolly, but they did not 
anything to drink. *>» *u laid nil *i‘ ar '’ t . 

lo the cabin, ami tried U> go !<• »h t T* ,J * 
muM not. for I was scry unhappy. 1 c,rt,[ ' ** ' 
diuuv of «>ur i-seajie. as nothing but a iuan-n 
would U- liktly to interfere ami ro-capinre ti< . ^ 
llraml !e ami I were fully aware that the l' r ” rn r, 

* " if,,, prize-master were only to 

j tri a IVncli jwtt, had w.i claimed the »••* 
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riient of them, a kick would have been all which 
wo should, in all probability, have received for our 
pains, f. 

About ono o’clock in tho morning I rose and 
went on deck. The watch had been relieved, the 
weather also looked brighter, ns if it were going 
to clear up, and 1 beeamo still more depressed 
Bramble soon followed ino.j 

'It’s clearing up,’ said I, ‘but 1 don't think it 
will last.' ^ 

'Never a bit,* replied Bramble ; 'in ha\f-an-hour 
it will bo thicker than over, so now I’ll go and call 
tho officer, nnd tell him ho had better get under 
weigh — that will make him have less suspicion 
of us.’ 

Bramble did so, tho officer came on deck, the 
men were turned out, and the windlass was manned, 
for, although so largo a vessel, she had no capstern. 
Tho men hove in tho cable in silence, and were 
l/ sliojt stay_apoak, when, as wo had foresoen, it came 
on thicker than ever Bramble pointed it out to 
tho officer, who was perfectly satisfied that nothing 
could bo dono. tho cable was veered out again, and 
tho men sent below. 

' Wo hope you’ll tbink of your promise to us, sir,’ 
said Bramble to the officer, as he was going down. 

‘ Yes, I will, I swear,’ replied he, slapping Bramble 
on tho back. 

Tho morning broke, and tho weather continued 
tho same: it was not possible to sec ten yards clear 
of tho ship. and, of course, in such weather it was 
not likely that any other vessels would bo attempt- 
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s*c»rin,» and »unijin?, ami throwing on. 
ir»-t»»rs *^4iri«t tho and rain as they looked 
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All'l theft they wrro ^*nt down again, a' nothll 

!•* dwio until (fir r(tk 

At Iwclro o'clock the weather I<cramo worse, tl 
wi»-l fnslirjinl fiifnirfi raMr. nn«l veered more to tb 
iMiithwanl the ram pound down in torrents, and tli 
»n'H of tbi> wall h sheltered themselves down in th 
hatchway. Tho officer came iij* on tho deck, ant 
(Silted Bramble, wlm had |«cn down below. Brambh 
ti>M him what was very true, that tho wind wotik 
pmlubljr shift, nn«l tho weather clear up in a few 
hours, mul that wo should ho aWo to weigh with 
tho cornin',' down of the ebb. IIo asked Bramble 
whether he thought it would Mow hard. Bramble 
could not say, hut it would Ihj better that the men 
' should not turn in^ as they might be wanted, and 
that if tho fore-topmast staysail was hoisted, she 
would lio better at her anchor; and in case of. 
' jiarting, ho would bo ablo to manago her till sail 
was set. This ndvico was followed, and all the men 
sat up in tho cabin drinking — those who had the 
watch occasionally coming down to refresh themselves. 
—'They gave us a glass of grog each that night, a 
proof that they had drunk until they were good- 
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natured. Bramble said to me, as we sat down 
outside, ‘It will bo clear to-morrow morning, Tom, 
that’s eartsin — it must bo to-night or nover. I’ve 
been thinking of lowering the quarter -boat down, 
when they arc a little more nuzzled — they are 
getting on pretty fast, for Frenchman haven’t the 
heads for drinking that Englishmen have. Now it 
pours down beautifully, and here they come down 
for shelter.' 


For three hours we watched, it was then four 
o’clock, and the men were most of them asleep. 
Those of the middle watch came down dripping wet, 
and called the others to relieve them, but only two 
of them answered to the call. They who had come 
down began to drink freely, to warm themselves 
after their ducking, and by half-past four, except the 
two men on deck, every Frenchman was either fast 
asleep or muddled. 

‘Tom,’ said Bramble, ‘now’s our time — slip up 
on deck— go forward if no one is, there, and saw 


through the cable as quickly 
tako long, for it’s a coir rojx>. 


as you can — it won’t j 
As soon as you hove V 


got through two strands out of three, come aft.’ 


1 


48. WE RE-CAPTURE THE INDIAMAN 
PART HI 

I went on deck, and looked round ; I could not 
seo the two men, it was so dork. I then walked 
forward, and looking well round to sec that they 
were not on tlio forecastle, 1 sat down before the 
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windlass, and commenced operations. In a con 
of minutes I had divided the two strands, and 
went aft, where I found Bramble at the binnacle, 
which a light was burning. 

‘ I have done it,’ said I, ‘and if the wind freshe 
at all, sho will part.’ 

‘All’s right,' said Bramble, ‘those two fellows a 
fast asleep under the taffrail, covered up with tl 
trysail, which lies there. Now, Tom, for a bo 
push; go down once more, and seo how they ai 
getting on in tho cabin.' 

I went down: every man was asleep— some o 
tho locker, sorao with their heads on tho table, 
went on deck, it rained harder than ever. 
’ a *This will bo a clearing^ shower, Tom, depeni 
upon it^ and tho wind is freshening up again. Now 
have you looked out for a handspike or crowbar! 

‘Yes, I know wherg there oro two.’ In-* 

‘Then come with ine; wo must unship tlit 
ladder, and pull it up on deck, and then put on 
„ J tho grating; after that wo must take our chanfO— 
wo may succeed, and wo may not — all depends upon 
their not waking too soon.’ 

lVe went to tho hatchway, cut tho cleat-lashing*, 
liauled tho ladder on deck, and then put on tho 
grating. 

‘That will do, Tom, for tho present. Now do 
you take tho helm with a crowbar all ready by y |,,,r 
side. I will go forward and cut tho cablo; if tli*wo 
fellows rouse up while I am forward, you mud d> 
” best- I leave you, Tom. because you are mom 
.•erful tlian I am.' 
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‘111 manage them both, never fear/ whispered L 
‘When she swings, mind you put the helm 
a-starboard, Torn/ said I! ramble, in my car. 

This was tho most nervous part of tho whole 
transaction ; tho men abaft might wake. and I should / 
hare to master them how. I could — and oven if I ' 
did, tho scufllo might sWiCiT’ those below, who were • ' , 

not yet secured , although, for a time, it would bo 
difficult, for them to get on deck. But fortune y Z. 
favoured tis; tlio eablo was Revered, tho ship swung ■ 
round, and Bramble returned aft, and took tho helm. 

‘Now ts tho tjnio to sco if I'm a pilot or not, • - 
Tom; said he. 'I think I can *V*-cr livr through by 
, coffipass.'iiow that it's nearly high ^ ater — luck's alL^ 

It was fortunate that wo got tETstayaail hoisted for * “ 
u57 °r wo could have made nothing of M,‘ 

'It's clearing up fast.’ said I as I kept my eye* 
ujion where tho men wc-ru lying abaft, and thin'll 
l« plenty of wind' 

‘Yu anil well havo daylight soon. Tom I don't 
want you- l should like ><*u l*» t-tep aft and stand 
over tlioso two chaps, if i hey wake k ins k t hem j 
sensclnw — don’t kill them, as yon can cadly In.) 
t < tlicm ylulo they #ro stupcfusl And Totn look 
/ a\“>ut you for Borne s. i zings all ro> dy . I » ish they 
, would wake, fir *e are not safe while they uro lid w<f 
siMire. I’ut a band-pike ly me, and If necessary 1 
will leave the brim for * iiiuiuto, ami htlji you it* 
l*'tt«r that sho should g > on shore, than they should 
master us. We're pretty iufe now at all event* - 1 
see tho liivi — alls right.’ ' 

It was now daylight. Aftir this * l.isp. mu; wiih 
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Bramble, I went aft with "a'han'dspike in my hand— 
and I had not been there more than two minutes 
when one of the privateer’s-men turned the canvas 
on one side, and looked up. The handspike came 
down upon his head, and ho dropped senseless; but 
the noise roused up the other, and I dealL him a’jf 
blow more severe than the first. I then^ttrew down 
my weapon, and, perceiying tho deep-sea _jead-lino 
coiled up on the reel, I cut off sufficient, and in a 
short time had bound them Both by tho hands and 
feet. They groaned heavily, and I was'afraid that. I J;.- 
had killed them — but there was no help for it. * */”>•* 
‘They are safe/ said I, returning to Bramble. *• >> 
W thought I heard you, but I did not look round 
at tho time. Half-an-liour more, Tom, and, even 
with this wind, wo shall bo safe — and, Tom, our 
fortune’s made. If they woke below, we must fight 
hard for it, for we’ve a right to salvage, my hoy— 
one eighth of tho whole cargo — that's worth fighting 
for. Depend upon it they’ll be stirring soon— w*, 
Tom, go aft, and drag the trysail here, and put it on 
tho hatchway grating — its weight will prevent their 
lifting it up in a hurry. If we can only hold our / 
own for twenty minutes longer, she is ours, and all 
right.' 


49. WE RE-CAPTURE THE INDIAMAN 


TART IV 

As soon as I hail stowed the trysail on the 
_ grating, I looked about to see what efa* 1 > 1 
dd put on the skylight, which th»*y might al*»^ 1 
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SJ/j-7 . 

attempt to force u p. I could find Dotting but the 
coils of rope, which I piled on; but^ whilo I was 
so doing, a pistol was fired at mo from befog , and C 
the ball passed through the calf of my leg; it was,! 
however, not a wound to disable me, and Lbounj^iyc 
up with my handkerchief 

Cl ftUiUt * They’re aliv e now, Tom, so ^you must keep 

yout_cyes open. However, wo're pretty safe — tho^' 
light vessel is not a mile off. Keep away from the * 
skylight — you had better stand upon the trysail, 
Tom — -you will help to keep tho hatchway down, for 
they aro working at it’ 

Another pistol was now fired at Bramble, which 
missed him. 

‘Tom, see if there's no bunting aft, and, if so, 
just throw seme over this part of the skylight— it 
will blind them, at all events, otherwise I 'm yust a. 
cnjaiaLmarkr-fot^bcm/ 

I ran aft, and gathered somo flags, which I 
brought and laid over the skylight, so as to intercept 
their view of Bramble; but whilst 1 was so doing 
another pistol-shot was fired — it passed me, hut hit 
Bramble, taking oft' ono of his fingers. 

‘That’s no miss, but we’vo got t hrou gh the worst ' 
of it, Tom — I don’t think they can” see mo now — 
don’t put t|iat English ensign on— but hoist it Union 
downward*. I shall round to now , tlwrc’s the. men- v, 
of-war in the lied way "VMIydon’t thcylooh out, 
and they will see that they can’t escape.' 

‘They’ve only the stem windows to look out of: 
tho quarter-galleries aro boarded up’ 

‘Then, Tom, just look if they havo not Wat them 
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out, for you know they may climb on deck by 
them.’ 

It was fortunate that Bramble mentioned this- I 
went aft with the handspike in my hand, and when 
I was about to look over, I mot face to face a 
Frenchman, who had climbed out of the starboard 
quarter-gallery, and was just gaining the deck. A 
blow with the handspike sent him overboard and bo 
went astern; but another was following him, and I 
stood prepared to receive him. It was the officer in 
command, who spoke English. 

IIo paused at the eight of the other man falling 
overboard and my uplifted handspike , and I said to 
him, ‘It's of no use — look at the English mcn-of-nar 
closo to you if you do not g° back to the cabin 
and keep ygur men quiet, when the men of- wars 
men come on Ward we will show you no quarter’ 

Wo wero now entering the Medway, and the 
Frenchman perceived that they could not escape 
and would only bring mischief on thcinschcs by any 
further assault, so he got into the quarter-gallery 
again, and spoko to his men. As soon as I per- 
ceived tint ho was entering. I ran over to the ether 
si Jo to tho larlxnrd quarter-gallery. nn<!_ there Again 
l found a Frenchman hail nearly gained tho deck 
I levelled tho handspike at his head, but ho dodged, 
and relumed to the cabin by tho way lie nunc; and 
after that there were no more attempts _nt recovering 

the vessel. 

In five minutes more we were a breast of tho 
Euphrntyvr, Sir , lames O’Oonnoris frigate, which was 
now lying, with only her lower masts in, alongside of 
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Despito those titles, power, and pelf, 

12 The wretch, concentred all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprang, 

Id Unwept, unhonour’d, and unsung. 

Sin Walks Scott 


$1. NICHOLAS N1CKLEBY MEETS 
MR. VINCENT CRUMMLES 

rAiiT i 

By degrees the prospect receded raoro and more 
on either hand, and os they lrnd been shut out from 
rich and extensive scenery, »o they emerged Once 
again upon the open country The knowledge that 
they were drawing near their place of destination, 
gave them fresh courage to proceed: but the way 
had been difficult, and they had loitered on tho 
road, and Smiko was tired Thus twilight had 
already closed in, when they turned off the path 
to tho door of a roadside inn, yet twelve miles 
short of Portsmouth. 

' Twelve miles,’ said Nicholas, leaning with both 
hands on his stick, nnd looking doubtfully at Smtke. 

•Twelve long miles,’ repeated the landlord. 

'Is it a good road?’ inquired Nicholas. 

■Very bad," said tho landlord. As of course 
being n landlord, be would say. 

1 1 want to get on.’ observed Nicholas, hesitatin'*. 
* I scarcely know what to do.’ 



2'fO TUB SIXTH IS BADER 

' Don’t let mo influence you,' rejoined the lam 
lonL ■ I wouldn’t go on if it wan me.* 

•Wouldn't you?* nalicd Nicholas, with the gam 
uncertainty. 

' Xot if I knew when I was well off,’ said tb 
landlord. And haring raid it he pulled np H 
apron, put his hands into his pockets, and taking 
n step or two outside the door, looked down thi 
dark road with an assumption of great indifference. 

A glance at tlio toil-wom face of Smike deter- 
mined Nicholas, so without any further considera- 
tion ho in ado up his mind to stay where he w» 

The landlord led them into tho kitchen, and as 
thcro was a good firo ho remarked that it was very 
cold. If there had happened to be a had one he 
would hare observed that it was very warm. 

‘What can you give us for supper!’ was 
Nicholas’s natural question. 

‘Why — what would you like?' was the land- 
lord’s no less natural answer. 

Nicholas suggested cold meat, but there was no 
cold meat — poached eggs, but there were no eggs 
mutton chops, but there wasn’t a mutton chop 
within three miles, though there had been more 
last week than they knew what to do with, and 
would be an extraordinary supply the day after 
to-morrow. 

•Then,' said Nicholas, ‘I must leave it entirely 
to you, as I would hare done at first if you had 
allowed me.’ 

•Why, then, 111 tell you what,’ rejoined the 
landlord, • There’s a gentleman in the parlour 
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that’s ordered a hot beef- steak pudding and 
potatoes at nine. There's more of it than he can 
manage, and 1 have very little doubt that if I ask 
leave, you can sup with him. Fll do that in a 
minute.* 

• No, no,* said Nicholas, detaining him. ‘ I would 
rather not. I — at least — pshaw I why cannot I speak 
out. Here; you see that I am travelling in a very 
humble manner, and have made my way hither on 
foot. It is more than probable, I think, that the 
gentleman may not relish my company; and al- 
though l am. the dusty figure you sec, I am too 
proud to thrust myself into his/ 

‘Lord love you/ said the landlord, 'it’s only Mi. 
Crummies; he isn’t particular/ 

‘Is he not?’ asked Nicholas, on whose mind, to 
tell tho truth, the prospect of the savoury pudding 
was making somo impression. 

‘Not he/ replied the landlord. ‘He’ll like your 
way of talking, I know But we’ll soon see all 
about that. Just wait a minute.’ 

The landlord hurried into tho parlour without 
staying for further permission, nor did Nicholas 
strive to prevent him — wisely considering that 
supper under the circumstances was too serious a 
matter to trifle with. It was not long beforo tho 
host returned in a condition of much excitement. 

‘All right/ he said in a low voice. ‘I knew ho 
would. You’ll sea something rather worth seeing in 
there. Ecod, how they are a-going of it 1* 

There waa no time to inquire to what this ex- 
clamation, which was delivered in a very rapturous 
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lono. referral, for ho had already thrown open 
*l<x»r of tho room; into which Nicholas, followed 
Smiko with tlto bundle on his shoulder (he carr 
it about with him as vigilantly as if it had beet 
purse of gold), straightway repaired. 

SZ NICHOLAS NICKLEBY MEETS 
MR. VINCENT CRUMMLES 

TART II 

Nicholas was prepared for something odd, bi 
not for something quite so odd as the sight l 
encountered. At the upper end of the room wei 
a couple of boys, one of them very tall and tfc 
other very short, both dressed as sailors — or s 
least as theatrical sailors, with belts, buckles, pig 
tails, and pistols complete — fighting what 13 call# 
in play-bills a terrific combat with two of the® 
short broadswords with basket hilts which an 
commonly used at our minor theatres. The short 
boy had gained a great advantage over the tall boy, 
who was reduced to mortal strait, and both were 
overlooked by a large heavy man, perched against 
the corner of a table, who emphatically adjured 
them to strike a little more fire out of the swords, 
and they couldn't fail to bring the house down on 
the very first night 

'Hr. Vincent Crummies,’ said the landlord, w >th 
an air of great deference, ‘this is the young 
gentleman ’ 

Mr. Vincent Crummies received Nicholas with 
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in inclination of tho head, something between tho 
xmrtcsy of a Roman emperor and the nod of a 
pot companion; and bade the landlord shut the 
loot and begone. 

‘There's a picture, ' said Mr. Crummies, motioning 
Nicholas not to advance and spoil it. 'Tho little 
un has him; if tho big ’un doesn't knock under in 
tbreo seconds he’s a dead man. Do that again, boys.' 

Tho two combatants wont to work afresh, and 
shopped away until tho swords emitted a shower of 
sparks, to tho great satisfaction of Mr. Crummies, 
who appeared to consider this a very great point 
indeed. Tho engagement commenced with about 
two hundred chops administered by the abort sailor 
and tho tall sailor alternately, without producing 
any particular result until the short sailor was 
chopped down on ono kneo, but this was nothing 
to him, for ho worked himself about on tho one 
kneo with tho assistance of his left hand, and 
fought most desperately until vlio toll tailor chopped 
his sword out of his grasp. Now tho inferenco was 
that tho short sailor, reduced to this cat remit)-, 
would givo in at onco and cry quarter, but instead 
of that ho all of a sudden drew a largo pistol from 
his belt and presented it at tho face of tho tail 
sailor, who was so overcomo at this (not expecting 
it) that ho lot tho short sailor pick up his sword 
and Login again. Then tho chopping recommenced, 
and a variety of fancy chop* were ail ministered on 
both strict, such as chop* dealt with tho left hand 
and under tho leg and over tho right shoulder and 
oicr tho left, and when tho short sailor mado a 
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SIS 

rts»r»Q* fill at the Ull sailor* which would 
hut sham! them dean nlT if H Iml ulrn flf"!, 
the ull jutuJ'mI oser llic abort aaiior* award, 

to lalaneo the matter ami maVo tt nil 
fair. lliQ Ull sailer Administered tho Min* 1 nit and 
the abort ni!'>r jumjwd over Ai» a word After *li»% 

them w»* a good dial of dodging »1*>ut and hitch- 
ing nt» n{ the mciprt-x'ihlr* in the aViMnoo nf 
I races, Ami then the »hurt sailor (who was tlio 
tmral character evidently. f'T he always lia<] the 
ls»l of it) made • Ti>*lrni demonstration and closed 
with the Ull sailor. »h o, after a few unavailing 
atm.-gU-w. »(W dawn and captrcd in great tortnro 
as the short *ail«r put hit f<«>t *i|win Ins breast and 
l»>rcd a hole m him through ami through. 

•That'll 1 « a double owner tf 30*1 talir care, 
buy*,* said Mr. Crummies, You ha<l better get 
yvur wind now, and change ywir clothe*.' 

Having address'd these wonts to the coiiilxiUniA, 
he saluted Nicholas who then ulscrvcd that tho 
face of Mr. ('rummies was quite proportionate in 
airo to lits Italy ; that ho hail a very full under-lip, 
a beano voice, as though lie were in tlio habit of 
shouting Tcry much, and very short hlarh hair, 
shared ofT nearly to tho cruwn of I us head — to 
admit (as ho afterwards Icamt) of Ilia more easily 
wearing character wigs of any ihapo or pattern. 

‘ Y* hat did you think of that, air?’ inquired Mr. 
Crutnmle*. 

• Very good, indeed— capital,' answered Nicholas. 

'You won’t *eo such boys os those very often, I 
think,' said Mr. Crummies. 
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Nicholas assented — observing, that if the/ w 
little better match 

‘ Match 1 ' cried Mr. Crummies. 

'I mean if they were a little more of a 
said Nicholas, explaining himself. 

‘Size I' repeated Mr. Crummies; ‘why, it's 
very essence of tho combat that there should 
foot or two between them. How are you to ge 
the sympathies of tho audience if there isn't a 1 
man contending against a great one— unless th 
at least five to one. and wo haven't hands enc 
for that business in our company.’ 

‘I see,* replied Nicholas. ‘I beg your par 
That didn’t occur to me, I confess." 

‘It's the main point/ said Mr. Crummies, 
open at Portsmouth the day after to-morrow, 
you're going there, look into the theatre, and 
how that’ll telL’ 

From 'Nicholas A'telleby,’ by Charles Dickxs 


53- THE LAST CHARGE AT WATERLCX 

(77ie Faith of ff'aterloo vat fought J uiu 19. 1815) 

TART I 

During all this timo tho roaring of those gu 
had been something dreadful to listen to, but nc 
they suddenly died away, though it was like t) 
lull in a thunderstorm when one feels that a wor 
crash is coming hard at the fringe of it. The> 
was still a mighty noise on tho distant wing, wbei 
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that was two mites away. Tlio other batteries, both 
French and Knglish, wcro silent, and the smoko cleared 
so that the armies could eco a little of each other. 

It was a dreary sight along our ridgo, for there 
seemed to bo just a few scattered knots of red and 
the lines of green where tho German Legion stood, 
whilo tho masses of tlio French appeared to bo ns 
thick as ever, though of course wo know that they 
must have lost many thousands in these attacks. 
Wo heard a great cheering and shouting from among 
them, and then suddenly all their batteries opened 
together with a roar which made the din of tho 
earlier part seem nothing in comparison 

It might well he twice as loud, for every battery 
wo3 twice as near, being moved right up to point 
blank range, with huge masses of horse between and 
behind them to guard them from attnek. 

When that might} roar burst upon our ears thcro 
was not a man, down to the drummer boys, wh 0 did 
not understand what it meant. It was Napoleon’s 
last great effort to crush us. There were but two 
more hours of light, and if we could hold our own 
for those all would bo well. Starved and weary and 
spent, wo prayed that we might have strength to load 
and stab and firo whilo a man of us stood upon his 
feet. 

His cannon could do us no great hurt now, for wo 
were on our faces, and m an instant we could turn 
into a huddle of bayonets if his horse came down 
again. But behind the tbundeT ol tho guns there 
rose a sharper, shriller noise, whirring and rattling, 
tho wildest, jauntiest, most stirring kind of sound. 
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'It 1 # tlie prt t ' cried nn officer. ‘Tf 
mean busineM thi# time I’ 

And a# ho Rfiolio wo mw a strange thin". 
Frenchman, dressed ns an officer of hussars, car 
galloping towards us on n littlo bay horse. He * 
screeching * Pi rr lr roif Tire le roi r at the pit 
of lits lungi, which was as much as to say that I 
was a destrier, #inco wo wero for tho king and thi 
for tho emperor. As ho passed us Iio roared 01 
in English, ’Tho Guard is coming! The Guard 
coining I* ami so vanished away to tho rear like 
leaf blown before the storm. At tho same instar 
lip there rodo on aidc-do-camp, with tho reddest fac 
that over I saw upon mortal man. 

‘You must stop ’em, or we are done!’ he cne< 
to General Adams, so that all our company coulc 
hear him. 

‘How is it going?’ asked the general 

‘Two weak squadrons left out of six regiments oi 
heavies/ said ho, and began to laugh like a m*n 
whose nerves are overstrung. 

‘ Perhaps you would caro to join in our advance 1 
Pray consider yourself quite ono of us/ said the 
general, bowing and smiling as if he were asking 
him to a dish of tea. 

‘I shall have much pleasure/ said tho other, 
taking off his hat; and a moment afterwards our 
three regiments closed up, and tho brigade advance! 
in four linos over the hollow where we had lam ® 
square, and out beyond to tho point whence we ha 
seen tho French army. , 

There was little of it to be seen now, only t Q 
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rod belching of the guns flashing quickly out of the 
cloud bank, and the block figures— stooping, strain- 
ing, mopping, sponging — working like fiends. But 
through the cloud that rattlo and whirr rose ever 
louder and louder, with a deep mouth shouting and 
the stamping of thousands of feet. Then there 
came a broad block blurr through the haze, which 
darkened and hardened until we could see that it 
was a hundred tnen abreast, inarching swiftly towards 
us, with high fur hats upon their heads and a gleam 
of brasswork over their brows. And behind that 
hundred camo another hundred, and behind that 
another, and on and on, coiling and writhing out 
of the cannon-smoko like n monstrous snake, until 
there seemed to be ao end to the mighty column. 

In front ran a spray of skirmishers, and behind 
thorn tho drummers and up they nil camo together 
at a kind of tripping step, with tho officers clustering 
thickly at the sides, and waving their swords and 
cheering. There were a dozen mounted men too at 
their front, all shouting together, and ono with his 
hat hold aloft upon his sword-point. I say again, 
that no men upon this earth could have fought more 
manfully than tho French did upon that day. 


54- THE LAST CHARGE AT WATERLOO 
PART It 

It was wonderful to aeo them; for as thoy camo 
onwards they got ahead of their own guns, so that 
thoy hail no longer any help from them, while they 
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red belching of tlio guns flashing quickly out of the 
cloud hank, and tl\o Mack figures — stooping, strain- 
ing, mopping, sponging — working like fiends. But 
through tho cloud that rattlo and whirr rose ever 
louder and louder, with a deep mouth shouting and 
the stamping of thousands of feet. Then there 
Came a broad black blurr through tho Lazo, which 
darkened and hardened until wo could seo that It 
was a hundred uien abreast, marching swiftly towards 
us, with high fur bats upon their heads and a gleam 
of brasswork over their brows. And behind that 
hundred came another hundred, and behind that 
another, and on and on. coiling and writhing out 
of tho cannon-smoke like a monstrous snake, until 
there seemed to bo no end to tho mighty column. 

In front ran a spray of skirmishers, and behind 
them tho drummers, and up they all came together 
at a kind of tripping step, with the officers clustering 
thickly at the sides, and waving their swords and 
cheering. There were a dozen mounted men too at 
their front, all shouting together, and ono with his 
hat held aloft upon his sword-point. I say again, 
that no men upon this earth could have fought more 
manfully than the French did upon that day. 


54- THE LAST CHARGE AT WATERLOO 

PAET II 

It was wonderful to see them; for as they came 
onwards they got ahead of their own guns, so that 
they had no longer any help from them, while they 
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pot in front of tho two batteries which had been i 
either *ido of m all <lay. Every pm h.vl their ran; 
to a foot, and we haw Jon# red linrs scored right do* 
tho dark column m it advanced. So near were the 
and so closely did they march, that every shi 
ploughed through ten files of them, and yet the 
closed tip and caruo on with a awing and (lash tha 
was fine to aeo. Thoir head was turned straight fo 
ourselves, while tho 95th overlapped them on on 
side and tho 52nd on tho other. 

I shall always think that if wo had waited s< 
tho Guard would have broken us; for bow conic 
a four-deep lino stand against such a column? 
at that moment Colbumo, the colonel of the 52nd 
swung his right flank round so as to bring it on 
tho aide of tho column, which brought the French- 
men to a halt. Their front line was forty paces 
from us at tho moment, and we had a good look 
at them. It was funny to me to remember that 
I had always thought of Frenchmen as small men, 
for there was not one of that first company who 
could not have picked me up as if I had been a 
child, and their great hats made them look taller 
yet. They were hard, wizened, wiry fellows too, 
with fierce puckered eyes and bristling moustaches, 
old soldiers who had fought and fought, week io> 
week out, for many a year. 

God knows what happened during the next » T0 
minutes. I remember putting my musket agasost 
a blue coat and pulling tho trigger, and that the 
man could not fall becauso he was so wedged m 
the crowd; but I saw a horrid blotch upon the 
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cloth, and a thin curl of smoke from it as if it 
had taken fire. Then I found myself thrown up 
against two big Frenchmen, and so squeezed to- 
gether, the tkreo of ns, that we could not raise a 
"weapon. One of them, a fellow with a very largo 
nose, got his hand up to my throat, and I felt that 
I was a chicken in his grasp. 1 Rendcc-rmu, 
coquin; rendei-vou * 1 ' Baid he and then suddenly 
doubled up with .a scream, for some one had stabbed 
him with a bayonet. 

There was very little firing after the first sputter, 
but tboro was the crash of butt against barrel, the 
short cries of stricken men, and tho roaring of tho 
officers. And then, suddenly, they began to give 
ground— slowly, sullenly, step by step, but still to 
giro ground. 

Ahl it was worth all that wo had gone through, 
the thrill of that moment, when wo felt that they 
were going to break. There was ouo Frenchman 
Wore me, a sharp-faced, dark-eyed roan, who was 
loading and firing as quietly as if ho were at 
practice, dacUing upon his aim, and looking round 
first to try and pick off an officer. I remember 
that it struck me that to kill so cool » man os 
that would bo a good servite. and I rushed at him 
and drove my bayonet into him lie turned as 1 
struck him and fired full into my face, and tho 
bullet left a weal across my cheek which will mark 
nuj to my dying day I tripped over him as ho 
fill, anil two others tumbling over mo I was half 
smothered in the heap. 

When at last l struggled out. arul cleared my 
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wo were over them in a moment; and I saw our 
youngest subaltern, next to him who bad been 
killed by the lancer, scribbling gTeat 71‘s with a 
lump of chalk upon them, liko the schoolboy that 
he was. 

It was at that moment that we heard a toot 
of cheering behind us, and saw the whole British 
army flood over the crest of the ridge, and come 
pouring down upon the remains of their enemies. 
The guns, too, catne bounding and rattling forward, 
and our light cavalry-*- as much, as was left of it 
—kept pace with, our brigade upon the right. Tbero 
was no battle after that. The advance went on 
without a cheok, until our army stood lined upon 
the very ground which the French had held in 
the morning. Their guns were ours, their foot were 
a rabble spread over the face of the country, and 
their "gallant cavalry alone was able to preserve 
some sort of order and to draw oft unbroken from 
the field. 

Then at last, just as the night began to gather, 
our weary and starving men were able to let the 
Prussians take tho job over, and to pile their arms 
upon the ground that they had won. 

That was as much as l saw ot can tell you 
about the Battle of Waterloo except that I ate a 
two-pound ryo loaf for roy supper that night, with 
as much salt meat as they would let mo have, 
and a good pitcher of red wine, until I had to 
boro a new bole at the end of my belt, and then 
it fitted me as tight as a hoop to a barrel. After 
that I lay down in tbo straw where tho rest of 
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tlio romjiahy were sprawling, and in less than a 
tninuto I uas in n dead sleep. 

Fmtn 1 The Great Suidenr’ b) A. Cofis Dons. 
Fg ittt’l ft rmiuvm of Messrs. J. W, ABBOwsiurB i. Co. 


5S. THE LAST CONFLICT 


PART I 

Oeorge Eliot did for the midland counties of England what Scott 
did far the low lauds of Scotland. Silas Marner and A d a m Beds 
io their truth to nature are aUn to The Heart of Hidlothlaa. 
George Eliot IJUry Ann Evans) was born in 1819. After con- 
tributing to tlic ll'es/minrter Renew she became subeditor about 
JS 50, but resigned the iwsition >»o rears later. Uerrooitfunoin 
books are Adam Bede, The Mill on the Floss. Middlemartb. 
Somola. Ellas Marner, and her first work of faction. Scenes froB 
Clerical Life. Most of her novels stand in the first nek «> 
literary- fiction. George Eliot also irroM tome rolnotee w 1 **®' 
of which The Spanish Oypsy may be mentioned. She died 
in 1880. 

At that moment Maggie felt a startling sensation 
of Buddcn -cold about her knees and feet: it W* 
water flowing under her. She started up: the 
stream was flowing under the door that led into 
the passage. She was not bewildered for an in* 
Btnnt — she knew it was the flood > 

The tumult of emotion she had been enduring 
for the last twelve hours seemed to have left * 
great calm in her: without screaming, she hurried 
with the candle upstairs to Bob Jakin’s bedrootn- 
Tho door was ajar ; she went in and shook hha 
by the shoulder. 

'Bob, the flood is come I it is in the house I let 
us see if wo can make the boats safe.’ 
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snatching up hot baby, buret into screams ; and 
then she hurried dorm again to see if tbo waters 
were rising fast. There was a step down into the 
room at the door leading from the staircase ; she 
saw that the water was already on a level with the 
step. "While she was looking something came with 
a tremendous crash against the window, and sent 
the leaded panes and the old wooden framework 
inwards in shivers, — the water pouring in after it. 

•It is the boat!' cried Maggie. 'Bob| come 
down to get tho boots l 1 

And without a moment's shudder of fear, she 
plunged through the water, which was rising fast 
to her knees, and by the glimmering light of the 
candle she had left on the stairs, she mounted on 
to the window-sill, and crept into the boat, which 
was left with the prow lodging and protruding 
through the window. Bob was not long after her, 
hurrying without shoes or stockings, but with the 
Ianthorn in his hand 

‘Why, they’re both hero— both the boats,’ said 
Bob, as he got into the one where Maggio was. 
‘It’s wonderful this fastening isn’t broke too, as 
well as the mooring.’ 

In the excitement of getting into the other boat.; 
unfastening it, and mastering an oar. Bob was not 
struck with the danger Maggie incurred. Wo are 
not apt to fear for the fearless, when we are com- 
panions in their danger, and Bob's mind was 
absorbed in possible expedients for the safety of 
the helpless indoors. The fact that Maggie had 
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the company were sprawling, and in less than 
minute I was in n dead sleep. 

From * The Great Shadow’ hi A. CiJXlf D'tlt 
By kind ffrmistvm of Messrs. J. TV. AtROWjurm A t 


55. THE LAST CONFLICT 


George Eliot did for the tm.lLin.l cmintie* of r.nghnil whit bed 
*li*l /.«■ the J.xriiu.lj (>/ ScmUo-L BUn Kilter *m{ Idia ®*“ 
in their truth to naturw are ahfti to The H*lrt «f SM!oOil4» 
Grorpe Quit (Miry Ann horn m IMH A ,,f ' £ " 

tributin- |.> tin* nVjfiniiur/T ftnre ihe bratmo iiih-ooilor " 
1VO l.ut r^i.-n.. I tho l>u years liter. Hemi't**'*" 1 ". 

Wks »rr A dim Bed*. The MIU on t&» Hati. MbM-***** 


cunoiun. «•/ her O..TCI, inn-1 in 

of whVh The BpmJih Oypey may W ni»nti»n>ii. Mi* *• *"* 


la ts*o. 


At (hat moment 5fap~r««'» felt a tturtlin,* ien*a!i' ,n 
of sudden cold about her knees and feet it *** 
water flowing untler her. Sho atartetl up* *" tf 
stream was flowing under tho door tint led 
tho passage. Sho was not lewildcrisl for an * ri " 
nant — »he know it w.ls the flood 1 

Tho timi'i’c of ernotmn tho ha<l l ’em endurml 
f'r ibo L«t twelre hours s.erned t-> have left * 
{rn-it rilin in her: without ae reaming. »h*» hurt'''' 
with t},« ranillo ujwlairs to Il-h Jakin'a l-tslr*’' 
TL** «! Air wu aj»r, aim wrnt in and 
It {La th/.eiifer. 

•U b, tho f. *mI u eono! it is in tho h' ,w,,! ‘ * 
u.T »**t if w* ran hi An tho l**ato %*U’ 

SU Ljltoi h_s cm-l.’o. wh.’tf tU ['"•'f 
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snatching up her baby, burst into screams ; and 
then she hurried down again to see if the waters 
were rising fast. Thero was a step down into the 
room at the door leading from the staircase ; she 
saw that the water was already on a level with the 
step. While she was looking, something came with 
a tromendous crash against the window, and sent 
the leaded panes and the old wooden framework 
inwards in shivers, — the water pouring in after it. 

'It is the boat’’ cried Maggie. ‘ Boh, come 
down to get tho boats 1’ 

And without a moment’s shudder of fear, she 
plunged through the water, which was rising fast 
to her knees, and by the glimmering light of the 
candle she had left on the stairs, she mounted on 
to the window-sill, and crept into the boat, which 
was left with the prow lodging and protruding 
through tho window. Bob was not long after her, 
hurrying without shoes or stockings, but with tho 
lantborn in his hand. 

'Why, they're both here— both the boats,’ said 
Bob, as he got into the one where Maggie was, 
‘It’s wonderful this fastening isn't broke too, os 
well as the mooring.’ 

In the excitement of getting into the other boat, 
unfastening it, and mastering an oar, Bob was not 
struck with the danger Maggie incurred. IVc are 
not apt to fear for the fearless, when we are com- 
panions in their danger, and Bob’s mind was 
absorbed in possible expedients for tho safety of 
the helpless indoors. Tho fact that Maggie had 
been up, had waked him, and had taken the lead 
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What was happening to them at the Mill? The 
flood liad once nearly destroyed it. They might 
bo in danger — in distress : her mother and her 
brother, alone there, beyond reach of help! Her 
whole soul was strained now on that thought; and 
she saw the long-loved faces looking for help into 
the darkness, and finding none. 

She was floating in smooth water now — perhaps 
far on the over flooded fields. There was no sense 
of present danger to check the outgoing of her 
mind to tho old home; and she strained her eyes 
against the curtain of gloom that she might seize 
the first sight of her whereabouts — that she might 
catch some faint suggestion of the spot towards 
which all her anxieties tended. 

0 how welcome, the widening of that dismal 
watery level — the gradual uplifting of the cloudy 
firmament — the slowly defining blackness of objects 
above the glassy dark! "Yes — 6he must he out 
on the fields — those were the tops of hedgerow trees. 
Which way did the river he* Looking behind her, 
she saw the lines of black trees: looking be for o 
her, there were none : then, tbo river lay before lier. 
She seized an oar and began to paddle the boat 
forward with the energy of wakening hopo: the 
dawning seemed to advance more swiftly, now she 
was in action , and she could soon see the poor 
dumb beasts crowding piteously on a mound where 
they had taken refuge Onward she paddled and 
rowed by turns in the growing twilight-, her wet 
clothes clung round her, and ber streaming hair 
was dashed about by the wind, but sho was hardly 
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What was happening to them Bt the Mill? Tho 
flood had once neatly destroyed it. They might 
1 k> in danger — in distress : her mother and her 
brother, alone there, beyond reach of help 1 Her 
whole soul was strained now on that thought; and 
she saw tho long-loved faces looking for help into 
the darkness, and finding none. 

She was floating in smooth water now — perhaps 
far on tho over-flooded fields. There was no sense 
of present danger to check the outgoing of her 
mind to tho old home . and sho strained her eyes 
against the curtain of gloom that sho might seizo 
the first sight of her whereabouts— that she might 
catoh somo faint suggestion of tho spot towards 
which all her anxieties tended. 

0 how welcotno, tlio widening of that dismal 
watery level — the gradual uplifting of the cloudy 
firmament— the slowly defining blackness of objects 
above the glassy dark: Yes— she must bo out 
on the fields — those were the tops of hedgerow trees. 
Which way did the river lie? Looking behind her, 
sho saw the lines of black trees : looking before 
her, there were none : then, the river lay before her. 
She seized an oar and began to paddle tho boat 
forward with the energy of wakening hope: the 
dawning seemed to advance more swiftly, now she 
was in action; and sho could soon see the poor 
dumb beasts crowding piteously on a mound where 
they had taken refuge. Onward she paddled and 
towed by turns in the growing twilight; her wet 
clothes clung round her, and her streaming hair 
was dashed about by tho wind, but she was hardly 
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conscious nf any bodily sensations— except a sensation 
of strength, inspired by mighty emotion. Along with 
tho sense of danger and possiblo rescuo for those 
lnng-romcmbcred beings at the old home, there wa3 
an undefined sense of reconcilement with her 
brother ; what quarrel, what harshness, what un- 
belief io each other can subsist in the presence of 
a great calamity, when we are all one with each 
other ia primitive mortal needs 7 Vaguely, Maggie 
felt this; — in tho strong resurgent love towards her 
brother tliat swept away all tho later impressions 
of hard, cruel offence and misunderstanding, and 
left only the deep, underlying, unshakable memories 
of early union. 

56. THE LAST CONFLICT 

PART It 

But now there was a large dark mass in the 
distance, and near to her Maggie could discern the 
current of the river. The dark mass must be— 
yes, it was — St. Ogg's. Ah, now she knew which 
way to look for the first glimpse of the well-known 
trees — the grey willows, the now yellowing chestnut* 

— and above them the old roofl But there was no 
colour, no shape yot: all was faint and dim. More 
and more strongly the energies seemed to come and 
put themselves forth, as if her life were a stored-up 
force that was being spent in this hour, unneeded 
for any future. 
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Ripple and approach the house: this was the 
thought that occurred to her, as she imagined 
with more and more vividness the state of things 
round the old home. But then she might be 
carried very far down, and be unable to guide her 
boat out of the current again. For the first tuno 
distinct ideas of danger began to press upon her; 
but there was no choice of courses, no room for 
hesitation, and she floated into the current. Swiftly 
she went now, without effort, more and more clearly 
in the lessoning distance and the growing light she 
began to discern the objects that she knew must 
bo the well-known trees and roofs, nay, she was 
not far off a rushing muddy current that must be 
the strangely altered Ripple, in which there were 
floating masses that might dash against her boat as 
she passed, and cause her to perish too soon. What 
were those masses’ 

For the first time Maggie's heart began to beat 
in an agony of dread Sho sat helpless — dimly 
conscious that she was being floated along — more 
intensely conscious of the anticipated clash. But 
the horror was transient: it passed away before the 
on-coming warehouses of St. Ogg's ■ sbe had passed 
the mouth of the Ripple, then, •how, she must use 
all her skill and power to manage the boat and 
get it if possible out of the current. Sho could seo 
new that the bridge was broken down : she could 
see tho masts of a stranded vessel far out over 
the watery field. But no boats were to be seen 
moving on tho river — such as had been laid hands 
on were employed in tho flooded streets. 
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With new resolution, Maggio seized her oar, a»l 
stood up again to paddle; but tho now ebbing lid* 
added to the swiftness of tho river, and she *** 
carried along beyond the bridge. Sho could bear 
shouts from the windows overlooking the river, as d 
the people thero were calling to her. It was not lul 
sho had passed on nearly to Tofton that sho could 
get tho boat clear of tho current. Then with one 
yearning look towards her undo Dcano’s house th' 1 
lay farther down tho river, sho took to both her 
oars and rowed with all her might across 
watery fields, back towards tho Mill Colour 
beginning to awako now and as sho approach 0 
tho Dorlcoto fields, sho could discern tho tints o 
the trees — could see tho nhl Scotch firs fir to U 1 ' 1 
right, and tho homo chestnuts — 01* ! how deep t ''*/ 
lav in the water: deeper than tho tree's "n t h 
side tho hill And tho roof of tho Mill-*' 1 '' 0 
was it r Those heavy fragments hurrying «Ia»n tw 
Ilipple— what had they meant f Rut it w*- 1 r ‘ 
the house tho house stood firm; drowned up . 
the first story, but still firm— or was it brn en 
at the etui towards the Mill 1 

With panting joy that the was there at , 7 t 

that ••»« ream* all dwtreM— Mag’.'io iwausl tl.n mn 
of tie hoaw. At fimt she h-ar-l f>‘* ‘‘j 

a*w no oljert moving Ifer U«it was <>n * ' ¥f 
wl<h the upstairs wintiws She m1I«1 ««* |M 
1 *.i 1, j-i-rcirg loin* — I 

•Tom. where are you t M >tf.< r, where are J' 1 
H*rw U Jli/.'wl* 
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Soon, from tho window of tho attic in t&S 
central gable, she heard Tom’s voice: 

'Who is it ? Hare you brought a boat?’ 

'It is I, Tom — Maggie. Where is mother?’ 

‘She is not hero: she went to Garum, the day 
before yesterday. I’ll come down to the lower 
window.’ 

* Alone, Maggie ? ' said Tom, in a voice of deep 
iistonLshment. as he opened tho middle window on a 
level with the boat 

'Yes, Tom: God has taken care of me, to bring 
me to you. Get in quickly. Is there no one else?’ 

‘No/ said Tom, stepping into the boat, ‘I fear 
tho man is drowned- he was carried down the 
Ripple, I think, when part of tho Mill fell with the 
crash of trees and stones against it: I’ve shouted 
again and again, and there has been no answer. 
Give me the oars, Maggie.’ 

It was not till Tom bad pushed off and they were 
on the wide wnter— he face to face with Maggie-- 
that tho full meaning of what had happened rushe< 
upon Iiis mind. They sat mutely gazing at eac i 
other: Maggie with eyes of intense life looking 
from a weary, beaten face — Tom pale with a certain 
awe and humiliation. Thought was bnsy thong i 
the lips were silent : and though ho could ask no 
question, lie guessed a story of almost miraculous 
divinely- protected effort. But at last a 
gathered over tho bine-grey eyes, and the bps 
found a word they could utter: the old childish— 

• Magsie I’ 

Maggie could make no answer but ft lung detp 
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sob of that mysterious wondrous happiness that is 
one with pain. 

As soon as sho could speak, slid said, * We will 
go to Lucy, Tom: well go and see if she is safe, 
and then wo can help tho rest.’ 

Tom rowed with untired vigour, and with a 
different speed from poor Mnggio’s. The boat was 
soon in the current of tho river again, and soon 
they would bo at Tofton. 

‘Pork House stands high up out of the flood,' 
said Maggie. ‘ Perhaps they have got Lucy 
there.’ 

Nothing elso was said , a new danger was being 
carried towards them by the river. Some wooden 
machinery had just given way on ono of the 
wharves, and Luge fragments were being floated 
along. Tho sun was rising now, and the wide area 
of watery desolation was spread out in dreadful 
clearness around thorn — in dreadful clearness floated 
onwards the hurrying, threatening masses. A large 
company in a boat that was working its way along 
under the Tofton houses, observed tbeir danger, and 
shouted , ' Get out of the current ' 1 

But that could not be done at once, and Tom, 
looking before him, saw death rushing on them. 
Hugo fragments, clinging together in fatal fellowship, 
nude one wide inas3 across the stream. 

'It is coming, Maggie 1 ’ Tom said, in a deep 
hoarse voice, loosing the oars, and clasping lier. 

The next instant the boat was no longer 6een 
upon the water — and the huge mass was hurrying 
on in hideous triumph. 
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But soon the keel of the host reappeared, a 
black speck on the golden water. 

The boat reappeared — but brother and sister had 
gono down in an embrace never to be parted; living 
through again in one supreme moment the days 
when they- had clasped their little hands in love, 
and roamed the daisied fields together. 

Iron 'Tit JfJI m At Fix*,' iy Grotur Hirer. 


57. THE RECOLLECTION 


Percy Bysshe Shelley, one of the most di--tinrni>bfd EaifiA 
poets, ns lore at Horsham in ITSi Lite many iamoos wnten. 
his work did not rreetre iu due apyreejjtxm oaUlfcis «■<*'*■ 
Xow-, bowercr, the fine force of iniajmioon in terh [WW » 
Qaeen Hah. The lUrolt of I s li n . Precetheas Citwrmd, Adas*;* 
»n.l The Oxti_ is twco^tnsed eieiywbere. while his Icr*~J, T» » 
Skylark, and The Cl and. are considered to he an*®- the hot e’er 
wntlcn. He ke-t his We in Ualv (1S2S, wherein L-*t yes” 
were spent, hr luj hail /onrdenn- on the war frooi LestKVk 
to St. Arengtv 


1. We wandered to the Pine Forest 
That skirts the Ocean’s foam; 

The lightest wind was in its nest. 

The tempest in its home- 
The whispering waves were half asleep. 
The clouds were gone to play. 

And on the bo«om of the deep 
The smile of Heaven lay; 

It seemed as if the hour were one 
Rent from beyond the skies. 

Which scattered from above the sun 
A light of Paradise! 
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2. We paused amid the pmes that stood 
The giants of the waste. 

Tortured by storms to shapes as rude 
As serpents interlaced, — 

And soothed by every azure breath, 
That under heaven is blown 
To harmonies and hues beneath, 

As tender as its own' 

Now all the tree tops lay asleep 
tike green waves on the sea, 

As still as in tbo silent deep 
The ocean-woods may be. 


3. How calm it was’ — the silence there 
By such a chain was bound 
That even the busy woodpecker 
Made stiller by her sound 
Tho inviolable quietness ; 

The breath of peace we drew 
With its soft motion made not less 
The calm that round us grew. 


4. There seemed from the remotest seat 
Of tbo white mountain waste 
To tho soft flower beneath our feet 
A magic circle traced — 

A spirit interfused around, 

A thrilling silent life; 

To momentary peace it bound 
Our mortal nature’s strife , 
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And still 1 felt the centro of 
The magic circle there, 

Was one fair form that filled with love 
The lifeless atmosphere. 

5. We paused beside the pools that lie 
Under the forest bough; 

Each seemed as ’twero a little sky 
Gulfed in a world below; 

A firmament of purple light 
Which in the dark earth lay, 

More boundless than the depth of night 
And purer than the day — 

In which the lovely forests grew 
As in the upper air. 

More perfect both in shape and hue 
Than any spreading there. 

6. There lay the glade and neighbouring law 
And through the dark-green wood 
The white sun twinkling like tho dawn 
Out of a speckled cloud. 

Sweet views which in our world nbove 
Can never well bo seen 
Were imaged by the water’s love 
Of that fair forest green: 

And all was interfused beneath 
With an Elysian glow. 

An atmosphere without a breath, 

A softer day below. 


TtSCT Bvssue SllltlET. 
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I'i* dock lato wit fi uneasy of dange: 

Ilo ol-erved light* moving up and down the Englisl 
line*. and imagining that tho enemy might bo up V 
mischief, orderc*! a sharp fnofe-oat. A funt wcsterfj 
air wm curling tho water, and towards midnight its 
watchers on l«anl tho galleons made out dimfj 
several ships which seemed to bo drifting down upon 
(hem. 

Tho phantom forms drew nearer, and were 
almost among them when they broke into a Haze 
from watrr-Jino to truck, and tho two fleets were 
seen by the lurid fight of the conflagration ; the 
anchorage, tho walls and windows of Calais, and the 
sea shining roil far as eye could reach, as if the 
ocean itself were burning. Among the dangers 
which they might have to encounter, English fine- 
works had been especially dreaded by the Spaniards. 
Fire-ships had worked havoc among the Spanish 
troops, when tho bridge was blown up, at Antwerp 
They imagined that similar inferno} machines were 
approaching tho Armada A capable commander 
would have sent a few launches to grapple the 
burning hulks, which of course were now deserted, 
and tow them out of harm’s way. Spanish sailors 
Were not cowards, and would not have flinched from 
duty because it might be dangerous; but the Duke 
and Diego Florez lost their heads again. A signal 
gun from the San Mari in ordered the whole 
to slip their cables and stand out to sea. 

Orders given in panic are doubly unwise, for they 
spread tho terror in which they originate. The 
danger from the fire-ships was chiefly fro™ 
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effect on the imagination, for they appear to have 
drifted by and dono no real injury. And it speaks 
well for the seamanship and courage of the 
Spaniards that they were able, crowded together as 
they aero, at midnight and in Midden alarm, to set 
their canvas and clear out without running into ono 
another. They buoyed tlicir cables, expecting to 
return for them at daylight, and with only a single 
accident, they executed successfully a really difficult 
manual vre. 

The Dube was delighted with li'unsolf. The Brts- 
*hips burnt harmlessly out. IIo brought Up a 
league outside tho harbour, and supposed that the 
whole Armada hail dono tho same. Unluckily for 
himself, ho found it at daylight divided into two 
bodies. Tho Sin Martin with forty of tho best 
appointed of tho galleons were riding together at 
their anchors. Tho rest, two-thirds of tho whole, 
having no second anchors ready, and inexperienced 
'n Channel tides and currents, bad been lying to. 
Tho west wind was blowing up. Without seeing 
where they were going they had drifted to leeward, 
*nd were two leagues off, towards Gravelines, 
dangerously near tbo shore. The Duke was too 
■gnorant to realise the full peril of his situation. 
He signalled to them to return and rejoin lum. As 
tho wind and tide stood it was impossible. lie pro- 
P'wwl to follow them. Tbo pilots told him that if 
he did tho whole fleet might bo lost on the banks. 
Towards tho land the look of things was not inoro 
®ncouragin*» 
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59- DEFEAT OF THE ARMADA: THE 
FIGHT OFF CALAIS 

PART II 

It was now or never for England. The scene ef 
the action which was to decide the future of Europe 
was between Calais and Dunkirk, a fow miles off shore, 
and within sight of Farina’s camp There was to 
more mananivring for the weather-gage, no more 
fighting at long range. Drako dashed straight uj»® 
his prey as tho falcon stoops upon its qtianr. A 
chance had fallen to him which might never return: 
not for tho vain distinction of carrying prizes in*o 
English ports not for tho ray of honour which * otiM 
fall on him if ho could carry off the Mens! Hnrrr 
itself ami hang it in tho Ahlvy at Westminster I’ll 
a chance so t<> handle tho Armada that it shout! 
never t*> seen again in Knghdi waters, and deal «‘teh 
a 1 low on 1’hdip that tho Spanish Empire sh-'iiM 
reel with it. Tim English ships had the same ripen- 
ority over tho galleons which steamers hare now erer 
sailing V east* It, They had twice tho spa's’ll; 
e»vil| lio two points nearer to the wind. 
round them at ratio's length, crowding them in * r * 
upon tho other yet n*-rcr once giving them a el 
l» grapple, they hurled in theif cataract* »( t 
♦hot. M.'»rt as »»s I ho powder supf 1/ theft* *«< 
•;arift,* it that m >ming Tl.o I«-tm *er.t " fi * 

•'ill the («rtl* r»_~d if battle it cmM »<■* f> ' 

»Le^» th* IIi»» all dealt i<n cm" •'*' 1 
i/T-rng w as *!’ o»i the other Merer «» ** 


,nd 


r Lp« 
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did tho Sjanisnli show themselves worthier of tlieir 
great naino than on that day. Hut from tho first 
they could do nothing. It was said after" «irda in 
Spain that tho Duko showed tho whito feather, that 
ho charged his pilot to keep him out of harm's way. 
that he shut himself up in his cabin, buried in wool- 
packs, and so on. The Duko had faults enough, but 
poltroonery was not one of them. Ho who till he 
entered tho English Channel had never been in action 
on sea or land, found himself ns ho said, in thu midst 
of the most furious engagement recorded in the his- 
tory of tho world. As to l*ing out of hurm's way, 
tho standnrd at his masthead drew tho hottest of 
tho fire upon him, Tho Sun Hit rim's timbers were 
of oak. and a foot thick, but tho shot, ho s.ud, went 
through them enough to shatter a rock Her dock 
was a slaughterhouse, half his company wore 
killed or wounded, and no more would have been 
heard or seen of the Son Jfortin or her commander 
had not Oquendo and Do Leyva pushed in to tho 
rescue and enabled him to creep away under their 
cover. IIo himself saw nothing more of tho action 
after this. Tho smoke, ho said, was so thick that he 
could mako out nothing, even from his masthead 
Cut all round it was but a repetition of tho same 
scene. The Spanish shot flew high, as before, abovo 
the low English hulls, and they were themselves help- 
less butts to the English guns. And it is noticeable 
*nd supremely creditablo to them that not a single 
galleon struck her colours. One of them, after a 
duel with an Englishman, was on the point of 
ticking. An English officer, admiring the courage 
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which the Spaniard' bad shown, ran otit upon his 
bowsprit, VoM them that they hod done all which 
became men, and urged them to surrender and s.ivo 
their lircs. l'or answer they cursed the English as 
cowards and chickens because they refused to close. 
The officer was shot. Ilia fall brought a last broad- 
side on them, which finished the work They went 
down, and tho water closed over them, (lather death 
to the soldiers of tho Cross than surrender to a 
heretic. 

Tho deadly hail rained on. In somo ships blood 
was seen streaming out of the scupper-holes. Vet 
there was no yielding; all ranks showed equal 
heroism. The priests went up and down in the 
midst of tho carnage, holding tho crucifix before 
the eyes of tho dying. At midday Howard came 
up to claim a second share in a victory which was 
no longer doubtful Towards tho afternoon tho 
Spanish firo slackened. Thoir powder was gone, 
and they could mako no return to the cannonade 
which was still overwhelming them. They admitted 
freely afterwards that if tho attack had been con- 
tinued but two hours more they must all have 
struck or gone ashore. But the English magazines 
were empty also; tho last cartridge was shot away, 
and the battle ended from mere inability to keep 
it up. It had been fought on both sides with 
peculiar determination. In the English there was 
the accumulated resentment of thirty years of 
menace to their country and their creed, with the 
enemy in tangible shape at last I o be caught and 
grappled with; in tho Spanish, the sense that if 
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their cause had not brought them the help they 
looked for from above, the honour and faith el 
Castile should not suffer in their hands. 

It was over. The English drew off, regretting, 
that their thrifty mistress had limited their means 
of fighting for her, and so obliged them to leave 
their work half done. When the cannon ceased 
tho wind rose, the smoko rolled away, and in th® 
level light of the sunset they could sco the result* 
of the action. 

From * F.ii'j'ith Frame* in the SuteenlK Century’ hy J. A. Is' 1 ' rs 


6a THE ROAD TO PARIS 

Stanley John Wirmin, a wnlety renil writer el tlm {'"will J«J. 
tint teninw known t.» «)>• wort.l on tl.e |..ihlic«tmn . J hJn •»<-»». 
Tb. none* of the Wolf. In l*OU Miwe that year »f«M 
/ •MowH regularly (rum bin pen, finny uf llii m—t inn e«f«l •* 
l.ntm • n,r,r n-. n- m fr.nne. the eharieter. •ml •'<■«*' " 

Sir \V •) man's »t<irie« ar- always in«ere*lln* ami (!■» »|o * 
Incilenia th.l «<r..r In aurh aMrle. •« A O.atlamas *f 
Tba Sad Covkaila. Sophia, Bhrswabnry. Tba Cartla I""' 
Haulbai. an.I in lef<t ninny ether*, a- iwinl In a Lit),* <*■ If' 
lh» author's j»t>nUnly. 

Amt so we began our journey , sadly, nnthr dnp 
ping (Res and a b-a/h-n sky. The country wo J"** 
to trarcrao wav the same I ha/1 trodden on the *•**' 
day of my march southward*, but the jmssagt v » 
month had chang'd the face of everythin' *' r j’ ,n . 
d;!Ls, where springe welling out of the chalk 
rwi'N* made of the leafy bottom a hirin' haw. str** n 
wi»h cMicafe fmn and Lung wifh win* f, '‘* 

which our harm* sunk |/» ll>* 


|w i 

Sunny Ir 
and trvnl my f/rward path, h 


si be 


v'.rel' 
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swept ridges. Tho bocch woods that had glowed 
with ruddy light wore naked now ; mere black 
trunks and rigid arms pointing to heaven 

Our way lay down tho valley of the Gera, under 
poplars and by long rows of willows, and presently 
the sun came out and warmed us. Unfortunately 
the rain of the day before had swollen the brooks 
which crossed our path, and we more than once had 
a difficulty in fording them. Noon found us little 
more than half-way to Lectoure, and I was growing 
each minute more impatient when our road, which 
had for a little while left the nver bank, dropped 
down to it again, and 1 saw before us another crossing, 
half ford, half slougli. My men tried it gingerly and 
gave back and tried it again in another place, and 
finally, just as Mademoiselle and her brother came 
up to them, floundered through and sprang slantwise 
U P the farther bank. 

The delay had been long enough to bring me, with 
no good will of my own, closo upon the Cocheforets. 
Mademoiselle’s horso made a little business of tho 
pWe, ami in the result we entered the water almost 
together; and I crossed close on her heels The 
bank on either side was steep, while crossing we 
could see neither before nor behind. But at tho 
moment I thought nothing of this nor of her delay; 
a ®d l vros following her quite at my leisure and 
picking my way, when tho sudden report of a 
carbine, a second report, and a yell of alarm in front 
thrilled me through. 

On the instant, while the sound was still in my 
€ws > I saw it all. Like & hot iron piercing ray 
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brain tlio truth flashed into my mind. We were 
attacked! Wo were attacked, and I was here help* 
less in this pit, this trap! The loss of a second 
while I fumbled here. Mademoiselle's horse barring 
tlio way, might bo fatal 

There was but one way. I turned my horse 
straight at tho steep bank, and ho breasted it. One 
moment he hung as if be must fall back. Then, 
with a snort of terror and a desperate bound, he 
topped it, and gained the level, trembling and 
snorting, 

Serenty paces away on the road lay one of toy 
men. He had fallen, horse and man, and lay stflL 
Near him, with his back against a bank, stood his 
fellow, on foot, pressed by four horsemen, and shout- 
ing. As my eye lighted on the scene he let By 


with a carbine, and dropped ono. 

I clutched a pistol from my holster and seized 
my liorso by the head. I might save the man jet, 
I shouted to him to encourage him, and was drivmg 
in my spurs to second my voice, when a sudiUO 
vicious blow, swift and unexpected, struck the pistd 


from my hand. 

I made a snatch at it as it fell, but missed '•» 
and before I could recover myself, Jlademoise >- 
thrust her horse furiously against mine, a^d 
her riding-whip lashed the sorrel across the csr * 
As the horse reared up madly, I had a glimpse 0 
her eyes flashing hate through her mask ; of b** 
hand again uplifted; the next moment, I was down 
in the road, ingloriously unhorsed, tho sorrel was 
-Hoping away, and her horse, scared in * tg 
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wris plunging unmanageably a score of paces from 

me. 

But for that I think that she would haw 
trampled on mo. As it was, I was free to rise 
and draw, and in a twinkling was running towards 
tho fighters. All had happened in a few seconds. 
My man was still defending himself, the smoke of 
the carbioo had scarcely risen. I sprang across a 
fallen tree that intervened, and at the same moment 
two of tho men detached themselves and rode to 
meet me. One, whom I took to be the leader, was 
masked. He came furiously at me to ride me down, 
but I leaped aside nimbly, and, evading him, rushed 
at the other, and scaring his horse, so that he 
dropped his point, cut him across the shoulder 
before he could guard himself. He plunged away 
swearing and trying to hold in his horse, and I 
turned to meet the masked man. 

‘You villain!’ he cried, riding at me again. This 
timo he manreuvred his horse so skilfully that I was 
hard put to it to prevent him knocking me down, 
whilo I could not with all my efforts reach him 
hurt him. 'Surrender, will you I’ he cried, ‘yoo 
bloodhound ! * 

I wounded him slightly in tho knee for answer! 
before I could do more his companion camo bac 
and the two set upon me, slashing at my head bo 
furiously and towering above me with so great an 
advantage that it was all I could do to guard »t. 

I was soon glad to fall back against the bank. 

In this sort of conflict my rapier would ,ar “ 
been of littlo use, hut fortunately I had armci 
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myself before I left Paris with a cut-and-thrust sword 
r the road; and though my mastery of the weapon 

not „„ .par with ay „ pler j m ^ 

“ f lh “ ™t>. «■>,! by •» occasional pnek 
iec P the horses at a distance. 

Sim, they Shouted and cut at me, and it was 
’ 0 ' k - A '“‘l" "a, ought enable the other 
»*n to come to their help, or Mademntaello, for all 
I blew might shoot me with my own p, st oL I 
wa, unfeignodlj glad when a lucky parade^nt U,o 
h. n " OTd *J"* ftcrnss 'ho "'ad On that 

wtE h “ h ° t “ r “ kl «“'y »«, .purring it 
tin, fetey; hut tho animat, which I had cetera! 
mes touehed, reared up instead, and Hire. him at 

.coin?? '"° m0 °c t ttat 1 h » companion a 

iceend time in tho arm, and mad. Inn, s „o back 

mask .1““° ” 0 ’ cU “S c,i ' Tl ‘" »» 'ho 

n""? t “ fe "’ “ d fc “ bnpidly for a 

P'dct But ho could not find one, and ho ... in 

to it * v US ° * >e ree 'fl helplessly 

WO, ml ^’° k “ d "h™”' 1 •' man I I J 

treated Lf“ "T"' 1 hb' 1 " condition Ho 
let 1 , .** “°' llUt ln » moment, losing coura>'e 

off S ' ron1, am ^ Reeling round, cantered 

it' f to his pommel. There remained only 
re h T CnSaSWl Wilh ,u >- '"»«• ftni1 1 wraod to 
Sri' m 1 "™ K “ ,ti ”b- Th'P *™ fitnn ding to 
inn rc - ll ’ R0 1 ran t0 * ftrds them, but on seeing 
^ onmtng. thH rascal, too. nhip.ad his”™ 

ppeared in tho wood, and left us victors. 
from ‘Vmltr /.„/ ^ »., <MrT j Wmiu>) 

£ * Iini J-mwinm <./ Ucors. Metuliv 4 Co. 
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6t. SONGS FROM SHAKSPEARE 


William Rhj*k»p«*ro (l.V.WI nn III" timiMi of Enplbfc pod*. 
»M ilr»nr»ti*i«, ■ w )«irti *i Mr»if.ifi|-nn.A»'in. In- Qnmery 
MJ* «f l>l« writing*- ■»» m; -lily j*>xl | |!,y wnrk* »re not H 
of ntlwr m*n, ami mere!/ pr* I work* of art. bof 

• ro al-o III" tlx- plion-mi'd-t of naiurr, Jikn lh«- »nn anil thnrc*, 
tlio il>n afwl tli» R.ixrr*. like frn*t and niinw, h*d*torm ami 
thnn-kr, which am to lx- •tmll'd wlih entire *nbmi**inn of °" r 
own fii-illtlm, and In tfi» perfect fvlli m Ih'Oi there fun l* no 
Inn much or lo» little*, nothing ovIfM or Inert, but that th» 
furlhrr wn pm- In our «tl«eii*frien the mnre «■« ahall aeo proof* 
of itnipn ami »elf ■npjwirtin^ arrangement where the cantor eya 
luu Km nothing toil accident.’ 


I 

Orphous with his lute made trees, 
And tho mmiutaiu tops that freeze, 
lkive themselves when lie did sing: 
To his music, plants and flowers 
Ever sprung, as sun and showers 
Thcro had inado a lasting spring. 


Everything that heard him play, 

Even tho billows of tho sea, 

Ilung their heads, and then lay by. 

In sweet music is such art. 

Killing caro and grief of heart 
Fall asleep or hearing die. 


II 

Fear no more tho heat o’ the sun, 

Nor tho furious winter’s rages; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done. 
Home art gone and ta’en thy wages. 
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Golden lad* and pirls all man, 

A* chimney-sweepers. come to dun. 

Tear no more the fn>*n o' the trrrat 
Thou art past the is rant a stnike 
Care no inoro to dotlie, and eat 
To thee the reed is a* i lie oak 
The «eptrr, leammjr. plniir muM 
All follow this, and come U> dust 

Tear no more the hqhtnuv (lash 
Nor the all -dread i*l ihun h r tone' 

IVar not aland^r ecn«urc r*»h 
Thou but finish'd j»r an I moan 
All loser* rotin" all 1or» r* must 
Consign to thee, an 1 come to duvt 

Ill 

Wow, How, thou winur •n>l 
Hum an tint ao unkind 
Aa man'* in^ratitud* 

Tlij touch i« ret *« Li-cn 
lkeaii»« il.mj art not n*n 
Although lh v !*rratli !»■ rude. 

H‘t*h l,o J ainj, hri r ’h ho" ui.'o tl-r j.-n*r> ho!l\ 

fn*trl*h’p u f •V'tJ-t'S rnosj loti*; II err I ■.’> 
Then, lni^h ho’ the h* ’I) 

This li r « j« i5u»: j »!!f * 

IVi’cre, fm-rr., ||n*i 1 •- 1 1 < *- *ii, 

Til >4 .! •»! Ti it a< l.uli 

As Ik in f »* 
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Though thou the waters warp, 

Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remember’d not. 

Heigh ho! sing, heigh ho! unto tho green holly: 
Host friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: 
Then, heigh ho! tho holly! 

This life is most jolly ! 


IV 

It was a lover and his lass. 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
That o’er tho green com-ficld did pass. 

In spring time, the only pretty ring time, 
When birds do sing, bey ding a ding, ding; 
Sweet lovers loro tho spring. 


And therefore take tho present time, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino ; 
For love is crowned with the prime 

In spring time, the only pretty ring time. 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding; 
Sweet lovers love tbo spring. 


R. 'tween the acres of the iye, 

With a hey, and a ho, ami a hey uonino; 
These pntty country fells »uu!d lie, 

In spring time, the only pretty ring time, 
When bin Is do sing. h<-j ding a ding, ding, 
Street- lovers love the spring. 
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This carol they began that hour, 
it a ^ e y. an< ^ a ho, and a hey nonm 

How that a life was but a flower 

In spring time, the only pretty nog tim 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding. 
Sweet lovers love the spnng. 


fe. THE HEROINE OF VERCHfeRES 

Er aiC10 Pork™,,., 

R« i)nloTMurfv*!ir bor ’ , i • t . Bo ' ,on ' MwaHioaeUa, In 1S23. 
Ul«.nn*«VJL i jr B £* ** , 'y American Imtor,, .,,.1 althoogb 

*■>*, of a i;; ', ' 1 " 1 t'llirmijj, rrclnc .1 -«rn,l 1,,-ioncnl 

•Piracy „f p mt, Vv. * mon K 'l-e*® «ri- Hiitory of tba Con- 
C°T*I7 of tho Orrl't w“, C ® *,“1, Ec S luid In Ammo. Tho Dio 
’ ' 0reM Waat, »nj Tha Old E<p m a In Canada. 

TroiuTn^o ^ ’ff 0 / ,ncidenta th at are preserved of 
so wMl troubled second administration, none aro 
at VerrbT° n I °^. reCort * “ tho defence) of the fort 

Some ycmhL ,t y ° Unff daU S hler ° f tho ECl !I nior - 
ll ‘o heroines oln rochaL 00, *“ ”**** frwn 

rcnc/^'T,' 3 on the south shore of tho St. Law- 
uS’h™ tWC r ty mi,es Montreal. A strong 

tith i Tv 0 Bt ° UtSil10 tha f0rt ' nnfJ »“ "«w*«c5 

1 ey a covered way. 

iCTn f . 1 10 . 1 ?°f n * n n °I the twent v-sernnd of Oetolier 
noWv l m ! a ^ ntS wcro at in tho Colds, and 
hoys L ,i Cft m thc P ,aco hut two soldiers, t»o 
w 0Di ; n "7 “f °f «ohty. and a number of 
Our.! children. Tho seignior was on dutv 
dau^ter Vn W ’ f ° Was ftt J,ontrcal - Their 

tho Un.linS Cle,Wi ' f ? rtCCn J w of a S°- »t 

O plnee, not far from tho gate of the fort, 
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* , ~ vrjjN «!•» heard firing firo 

v ,» *'-■«* *-c j ' -s were at wort, and 

.*. «* . . , r ,V r v' r"x*l owl, 'Hun, Jfiss, 

, _ X~' t i J ’ She turned and 

„ , * ' ■ , v i >— ji at the distance of * 

' -v* > rt The Iroquois who chased 

^ % a. tV-y cv'uM not catch me alire 
v. «* t i'f stopped anti fired at me. 

”v w », x '■ x,' v- *! out my ears, and made the 

»v-.- vr*y As soon os I was near 

hm.*!, I cried out, "To arm! To 
.... ’ ,\t ;V> C*te I found two women weeping 

l4 -,v, ,•* Js>.VK wl«o had just been killed. I 
VJ „' V vV-a c* * n, i then I shut the pate. I 
m-.{ ;V.s-f1t what I could do to save myself and 
\, >wjO.' wh" were with me. 
v' Ia inspect tho fort, and found that 

S,.^' had fallen down, and left openings 

\< , ) *,■$; tSe enemy could easily get in. I ordered 
.f S' *“J up again, and helped to carry them 
rVv ^> When tho breaches were stopped, I went 
S\'-A'h"iiso where tho ammunition was kept, 

\ y_ s «y 1 found tho two soldiers, one hiding id * 
1” vSr *ul tho other with a lighted match in his 
' ' ■ \Vhat are you going to do with that 

I asked. Ha answered, "Light the powder 
~V W-'W us all up.” “You are a miserable 
*aM I, “go out of this place.” I spoke so 
. v- that ho obeyed. 

t off my bonnet; and after putting 
g a gun, I said to my two 
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brothers, “Let us figlit to the death- We are 
fighting for our country and our religion. Re- 
member, our father has taught you that gentlemen 
are born to shed their blood for the service of 
God and the King. 1 ” 

The boys, who were twelve and ten years old, 
aided by the soldiers, whom her words had inspired 
with some little courage, began to fire from the 
loopholes upon the Iroquois They, ignorant of the 
weakness of the garrison, showed their usual reluc- 
tance to attack a fortified place, and occupied 
themselves with chasing and butchering the people 
® the neighbouring fields. 

Madeleine ordered a cannon to bo fired, partly 
to deter the enemy from an assault, and partly to 
warn some of the soldiers, who were hunting at a 
distance. Presently a canoo was seen approaching 
the landing-place. It contained a settler named 
Fontaine and his family, who were trying to reach 
the fort The Iroquois were still near, and Made- 
leine feared that the new-comers would bo killed 
if something were not done to aid them. She 
appealed to the soldiers, but finding their courage 
was not equal to the attempt, she herseil went to 
the landing-place, and was able to save the Fon- 
taine family. When they were all landed, she 
made them march before her in full sight of the 
enemy. They put so bold a face on that the 
Iroquois thought they themselves had most to fear. 

'After sunset a violent north-east wind began to 
blow, accompanied with snow and hail Tbo Iro- 
quois were meanwhile lurking about us; and I 
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J dged by their movements that, instead of being 
deterred by the storm, they would .limb into the 
o under cover of tho darkness I assembled all 
my troops, that is to say. sue persons, and spoke 
*' God has saTcd us t<Mla > from ' ho 
ands of our enemies, but wo must take caro not 
rT^ir r l ? tkeir to-night. I will tako 

‘ *S® °f tho fort with an old man of eighty, and 
our two s °)'hers, will go to the 
tw T WUh the women “ nd children, because 
srnLl h ° StrC °f? placo - If 1 «•* takcn . don't 
v-,. r ‘ Cven ^ * am c,,t to P> ec cs and burned 
the mIlv eje8 ’ .. Tho ene,n 7 can 't hurt you in 
fi-'ht,” * -house, if you make tho least show of 

bJjLf^? 4 ?■? y ° UDg br0lhera 0D two of the 

the Wi h ° } T n .° a ,bo thlrd ' wll51a 1 *«* 
and -l 8nd . a Dl o'ht, in spite of wind, snow, 
ir, , t , h * ““ of - All', mil" Upt up 

W t, b oct-hous. to the fort, »pd from the fort 

™ M ^ ‘"’I"* ,h ”B hl tb ' P'“» 

. Df soldiers, and were completely deceived 

,“ e J confessed afterwards. 

,, ‘ , mj “f **»> t™tb, that I did nut «t or 
on thfl^r 100 twent y' four hours, but kept always 
how St ‘°f- or went t0 the block-house to see 

. ’witd “"t™ 1 

littlo 8nd Bra ' ,n S face, and encouraged my 

. with the hope of speedy succour. 

enemv 6 .1”° “ T eek in C0Dst ant alarm, with the 

S“«i tz ,b r -T- A * 

the night with forty men. I was at the 
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time dozing, with my head on the table, and mj 
gun across my arms. The sentinel told me that 
he heard a voice from the river. I went up at 
once to tho bastion and asked, “Who aro you?” 
One of them answered, “Wo aro Frenchmen, who 
come to bring you help.” 

' I caused the gate to bo opened, placed a 
sentinel there, and went down to tho river to 
meet them. As soon as I saw tho officer, I saluted 
him, and said, "Sir. I surrender my anus to you.’ 
-.lie answered gallantly, “They aro already in good 
-’hands." 

‘Ho inspected tho fort and found everything in 
onlcr, and n sentinel on each bastion. "It is time 
to relievo them, sir," said I ; "wo havo not been 
off our bastions for a week.”' 

KlUSCM riRSMAV, 


63. THE FALL OF THE LEAF 

(Sr* 


PAItT I 


HU* Milford. M*rjr IIu-w.!! Miltonl wm W» In l.’n f"' 
upiu-ar.’il »« Itia MJlW vt •aims r<i*nn, lull li"r rr| , .ilA , l'' n 
n.,l »-l iIjIl-W until lor enuntrr r*. J'nWl»l«*l I" * 

Ln.1'1* ilipifiv, -frr f..lWtr.| »n.| publmli*! *« Our 
till. fom-it n» Mi. 4 Muf-ni wr>.t» ..r.ml 
,.l whl.-h •■!>• entitle) EUatl tuet with r<in»|.lir*l'l» *«»*'“• 


A CM -The weathir U V *'[’ 

ilty, calm and a* mild, as in ear!/ April; * n, » 
eha{«, an autumn and a spring jourmn, 

«!j resemble earh other inure in f* cling and * r '' n 
in apj.;aran'*<*, tLan any two period * "f th- 
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Thcre_ is inboth the same freshness and dewiness 
of the' herbage { {he same balmy softness in the air , ■* 
and the samo pure and lovely sky, with white 
fleecy clouds floating across it. 

The _ chief difference lies in the absence of 
flowers, and tire presence of leaves. But then the 
foliage of November is so rich, and glowing, and 
varied, that it may well supply the placo of the gay 
blossoms of tho Spring; whilst all the flowers of 
the field or the garden could never make a mends 
.for; the want of leaves, — that beautiful and graceful ^ 
attho in which Nature has clothed the rugged forms 
of trees — the verdant drapery to which the land- 
scape owes its loveliness, and the forests their glory. 

If choice must bo between two seasons, each so 
full of charm, it is at least no bad philosophy to 
prefer the present good, even whilst looking grate- 
fully back, and hopefully forward, to the past and 
the future. And of a surety no fairer specimen of a 
November day could be found than this, — a day 
made to wander 

“By yellow commons and birch-shaded hollows. 

And hedgerows bordering unfrequented lanes " ; 
nor could a prettier country be found for our walk 
than this shady and yet sunny Berkshire, where tho ■ 
scenery, without rising into grandeur or breaking 
into wilderness, is so peaceful, so cheerful, so varied, 
*nd so thoroughly English. 

Wo must bend onr steps towards the water side, 
for I have a message to leave at Farmer Riley's 
sooth to say, it is no unpleasant necessity; for 



mm 
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thn road thither ii smooth and dry, retired, as one 
w likes a country walk to lxj, but not too lonely, 
^ylilcli women novor liko; leadin'' past the Loddon-v? 
tllo l»r*£fht. brimming, transparent boddon— a fitting "! 
mirror for this bright Muo sky, and terminating at v 
‘ , ono of tho prettiest and most comfortable farm- 
houses in tho neighl-ourhood. 

How beautiful tho lane is to-day, decorated with 
n thousand colours ' Tho brown road, and tho rich 
verdure that larders it. strewed with pale yellow 
leaves of tho elm, just l«ginning to fall; hedgerows f 
glowing with long wreaths of bramble in every 
variety of purplish red, and overhead the unchanged 
green of tho fir, contrasting with the spotted 
sycamore, tho tawny beech, and the dry sere leaves 
of tho oak, which rustlo as tho light wind passes r 
through them, a few common hardy yellow flowers 
(for yellow is the common colour of flowers, whether 
wild or cultivated, as blue is the rare one); Rowers 
of many sorts, but almost of one tint, still blowing 
in spite of the season, and ruddy berries glowing 


l 


through alL 

IIow very beautiful is the lane ! And how 
pleasant is this hill 'where the road widens, with 
the group of cattle by the wayside, and George 
Hearn, the little post-boy, trundling his hoop at 
full speed, making all tho better haste in his work, 
because ho cheats himself into thinking it pty- 
And how beautiful, again, is this patch of common 
at the hill-top with clear pool, where Jlaith* 
Fither's children— elves of three, and four, and ^ 
years old — without any distinction of sex In their 
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sunburnt face? and tattered drapery, are dipping up 
water in tlusie little homely cups shining with 
cleanliness, and jv small brown pitcher with the lip 
broken, to fill that great kettle, which, when it is 
filled, tlioir united strength will novor be able 
to lift] 

They aro quit© a group for a painter, with their 
rosy cheeks, and chubby hands, and round merry 
faces i and the low cottage in the background, peep- 
ing cut of its vino leaves and china roses, with 
Martha at the door, tidy, and comely, and smiling, 
preparing the potatoes for the pot, and watching the 
progress of dipping and filling that useful utensil, 
completes tbo picture. 

64. THE FALL OF THE LEAF 

PART II 

t But we must go on. No time for more sketches 
n> these short days. It is getting cold too. We 
must proceed in our walk. Dash is showing ua the 
way a nd beating the thick hedgerow that runs 
along the side of the meadows, at a rate that yj~ 
indicates game is astir, and causes the leaves to fly 
83 f*st as an east wind after a hard frost Ah ' a 
pheasant! a superb cock pheasant’ Nothing is 
more certain than Dash’s questing, whether in a 
hedgerow or covert, for a better spaniel never went 
“to the field; but I fancied that it was a hare 
sfoot, and was almost as much startled to hear the 
whirring of those splendid wings, as the princely 



Tttr *txt« nrvhrft 


WW 

I- “I (■»«-«, ‘ w »i' } ) tt,. fern it jjirt f- p'r! nf § 
C‘*» f t I «-(.’*• {}•,■ tf„. w»y ; n wfj><-*5 a 
<t* (rtwi,,.,, J*i lii* JTiTi 

^ » ! '*.'•» iwvfi'i* ft l»y (I -n't of n is f» y 
lu* *K» f>i<i m'K-n nay la r*-f >*•! up'-t 
r^Tv**! »'«n mttl eh«y ft « it w^r* fr*>fc*n in b> 
•Iv' « , 4r<| tf, is firwi and widen Iwt 

"( ttir ; h<»n>*« *♦ j U »«,»n5 t.» thrrn a< it prerrsi t/> 

1 >" t> !»m*j wiii 11 ih» with 

m.’h! *' <1 n-i.n. *r.<l giving tnrfiw ImuhT, »*(1 
*"vl a* »*.« !••»*'« *f-»it r thin «r»c—t*rj 

|t ».>! •'( Hiding ih* pf.c«»n\ *r.«l pcrhir* » little 
afg*y with in" f>r n..t *h noting it. at Jf-a.it taking 
ax 1 1 1.9 full f*’ angry if | wrfn * Klin, fur Pad* 
1* a 1! *g of {.'Hat tigsnsy, and ha* il-ntfctleM not 
litril f..nr years in th« spirting world without 
making lilt ilt«ni»crj* that although gentlemen do 
•hoot. ladie* do n«iL 

Tin UtiLin at IaU' tho l«-antiful I/ridon.' azd 
th«* bridge where rrerjr on* stop*. as by instinct. v> 
lean over I ho rath, and gain a moment on a laud' 
*caj*> of surjiAssing loveliness. — tho lino ground* 01 
the (Treat lluiiv, with their magnificent g™ u P °‘ 
lime*, a tul lira and poplars grander than ever popl^* 
were; tho gnen meadow* opposite, studded with oat* 
and elms . tho clear winding rirer ; tho mill with it? 
picturesque old buildings bounding the scene; 
glowing with the rich colouring of autumn, 
harmonised by the soft beauty of tho clear Hue s J. 
and the delicious calmness of the hour. 

Tho very peasant whose daily path it is, cauuo 
cross that fridge without a pause. But the day 15 
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wearing fast, and it grows colder and colder. I 
really think it will be a frost. After all, Spring is 
the pleasantest season, beautiful as this scenery is. t 
We must get on. Down that broad yet shadowy lane, ijr 
between the park, dark with evergreens and dappled 
with deer, and the meadows where sheep, and cows, 
and horses are grazing under the tall elms, that 
lane, where the wild bank, clothed with fern, and 
tufted with furze, and crowned by rich berried thorn, 
and thick shining holly on the one side seems to 
vie in beauty with the picturesque old paling the 
bright laurels, and the plumy cedars on ihe other, 
down that shady lane, until the sudden turn brings 
as to an opening where four roads meet where a 
ioblo avenue turns down to the Great House, where 
•he village church rears its modest spire from amidst 
ts venerable yew trees; and where, embosomed in 
irchatds and gardens, and backed by bams und 
iclvs, and all the wealth of the farm yard, stands 
ho spacious and comfortable abode of goad Farmer 
hley, the end and object of our walk. 

And in happy time the message is said and tlio 
rawer given, for this beautiful mild day is edging 
If into a dense frosty evening; tho leaves of the 
Itn and the linden in tho old av«nuo are quivering 
ad vibrating and fluttering in the mr, nnd at length 
lUng crisply on the earth, as if Dash were heating 
r pheasants in the tree-tops; the sun gleams 
mty through the fog, giving little more of light 
id heat than his fair sister tho lady moon , — I don't 
low a more disappointing person than a cold sun , 
id I am beginning to wrap my cloak closely round 
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"***• *nd calculate 1J10 distance to my own fireside, 
recanting all tfio wa y my praises of November, and 
lunging for tho showery, flowery April, as much as 
if I were a half-chilled butterfly, or a dahlia knocked 
down |»j tho fmsL 

Ah, dear mo ’ what a climato this is, that one 
cannot keep in tho anno mind about it for half-.®* 
hour together! I wonder, by lkc_way, whether the 
fault is in the weather, which Pash does not seem 
to earo for, or in mo? If I should happen to be 
wet through in a shower next spring, and should 
catch myself longing for autumn, that would settle 
tho question. 

From ‘Our ViUayt,’ by Mrs* Jlirroan. 

65. SELECTIONS FROM SHAKSPEARE 
The Seven Ages of Man 
All tho world’s a stage, 

And all tho men and women merely players; 

They have their exits and their entrances. 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 

5 His acts being seven ages. At first, the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms ; 

And then, the whining school-boy, with his satche 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to schooL And then, the lover, 

10 Sighing like furnaco, with a woeful ballad 

Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Then the soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the p a ™« 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarre , 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
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And then, the 


15 Even in the cannon’s mouth, 
justice, 

Jj r0und ■*% "ith good capon heed . 

'Vilh eyes severe, nmThSrd offirniuTcut 
lull Of » saws and modem instances 

-0 Ini K f Pk) ' ! “* The »>* V Alfa 
“I 1 " tho ,ean and slippered pantaloon 
~c' ,th sp«d“l» on noa, and poueh on side 
5“ (? MbM l“se, well aired, a world too wale 
For Ins shrunk shanks; and his big manly volte 
-5 !“T£.T“ te " d *'U«b treble pipes 
n , ''' h J “ tle ? “ t! * “”“ d - U* »0'»« of all 
,, 'O* l, 1 " 5 straDge eventful history, 

s second childishness and mere oblnion, 

“ teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans ever, thing. 

From ‘ A . You L:U It' 


The Counsel of Polonius 
A i “T TIlero t m 7 blessing with thee ’ 

ST these few precepts m thy memory 
wee thou character. Give thy thoughts no 
tongue, 

5 S* “y unproportioned thought Ins art. 

5 familiar, but by no means vulgar, 

fj ° SC , rle , n<l3 *b°u hast, and their adoption tried, 
But P H 6 thC ^ l ° thy SOuI wtth boops of steel . 

Of pn/A nt>t *1°^ ‘by palm with entertainment 
10 Of tmt, new ' hatc bed, unfledged comrade Beware 
Ttvwa 1 t nC ° ,0 fl 1 uarrel - but being m. 

that th ’ opposed maj lewaro of tbec. 

,V ° eve T % ear. but few thy voice. 
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i nko xacIi man’s censure, but reserve thy judg- 
ment. 

Costly tlijr habit ns thy purso can buy, 
l'f Hilt not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy; 
yFor the apparel oft proclaims the man, 

Ami they in France of the best rank and station 
Are most select and generous, chie f, in^ ibat. • — 
Neither a borrower nor n lender be; 

-0 For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 

And borrowing dulls tbo edge of husbandry. 


This aboro all: to thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then bo false to any man. 

From 'Hamlet.’ 


Henry IV.’s Soliloquy on Sleep 
How many thousands of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep! O sleep, 0 gentle sleep. 
Nature's soft nurse, how havo I frightened thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down 
5 And steep my senses in forgetfulness? 

Why rather, sleep, licst thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 

And hushed with buzzing night-flies to thy 
slumber, 

r Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 

10 Under the canopies of costly state, 

\}’And lulled with sounds of sweetest melody f 
O thou dull god ! why Iiest thou with tho Tile 
I In loathsome beds, and leavest the kingly coach 
J A watch-case or a common ’larum-bell? 
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15 Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 

Seal up the ship-bey’s eyes, and rock his brains 
la cradle of the rude imperious surge, 

And in the visitation of the winds. 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

20 Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deafening clamour in the slippery shrouds. 
That, with the hurly, death itself awakes ? 

Canst thou, 0 partial sleep, give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude, 

23 And in the calmest and most stillest night, 

With n,U appliances and means to boot, 

Deay it to a king? — Then, happy low, lie down 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

From ‘King Ilmrg It',’ Part If. 


66. RECESSIONAL 

1. God of out fathers, known of old, 

Lord of our far-flung battlc-hne. 

Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine — > 

Lord God of Hosts, bo with us yet, r ? / 

Lest wo forget — lest wo forget I 


2, The tumult and the shouting dies , 

The captains and lb© kings depart : 
Still stands Tbino ancient sacrifice, /i- 
• An humble and a contrite heart. 

Lord God of Hosts, bo with us yet. 

Lest wo Forget — lest wo forget! 
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Take .each man’s censure, but reserve thy judg- 
ment. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

15 But not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy; 
^.For the apparel oft proclaims the man, 

‘And they in France of tho best rank ami station 
Are most select and generous, chifjLjrt-that. . ^ 

Neither a borrower nor a lender bo; f ' 1 
20 For loan oft loses both itself and friend, . 

And borrowing dulls tho edge of husbandry. 

This above all: to thino own self bo true. 

And it must follow, as tho night tho day, 

Thou canst not then bo false to any man. 

Fries 'll imlt* 


Henry IV.’s Soliloquy on Sleep 
How many thousands of my poorest suljootJ 
Arc at tills hour asleep! 0 sleep, O gentle fcleeflj 
Nature's soft nurse, how haro I frightened ihet'. 
That thou no inoro wilt weigh my eyelids down 
5 And Steep niy senses in forgetfulness 1 

Why rather, slop, best thou in smoky cribs. 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 

Ami hushed with burring night-flies to thy 
slumber, 

I Than in the perfum'd chambers of th" great, 
t0 Under the canopies of costly state, 
d And lulled with sounds of sweetest in*!<«!y 1 ^ 

O tLou dull god : why Iie»t thou with tho »i-o 
In ! teds, and f.-avest tho kingl/ 

J A watch-coe or a common Tirum-lell 1 
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15 "Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 

Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge. 

And in the visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

20 Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging the; 
With deafening clamour in the slippery shrouds 
That, with the burly, death itself awakes i 
Canst thou, 0 partial sleep, give thy repose 
To tho wet sea-boy in an hour so rude 
25 And in tho calmest and most stillest night. 

With all appliances and means to hoot. 

Deny it to a king?— Then, happy low, lie down 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

From ' King Henry II",' f'arl If 


66. RECESSIONAL 

1. God of our fathers, known of old, 

Lord of our far-flung battle-line, 

Beneath whoso awful Hand wo hold 

Dominion over palm and pmo— , 

Lord God of Hosts, bo with us yek_ ,•/ 
Lest wo forget — lest wo forget! 

2. Tho tumult and the shouting dies; 

Tho captains and the kings depart: 

Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, jk* 

• An humble and a contrite heart. 

Lord God of Hosts, bo with us yet,. 

Lest wo forget— lest we forget! 
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•T Far-railed our navies tnelt away; 

•'On dtmo and headland sinkx the fire: 

L*>. all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyrol 
Judge of the Nations, spare as yet, 

Lest wo forget — lest wo forget' 

4. If. drunk with sight of power, wo loose 

Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe. 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use. 

Or lesser breeds without tho Law — 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet. 

Lest wo forget — lest we forget I 

5, For heathen heart that puts her trust 

In recking tubo and iron shard, 

7> All valiant dust that builds on dust, 

*■671 And guarding, calls not Thee to guard, 
- r ; r ' For frantic boast and foolish word — 

Thy Mercy on Thy People, Ixard 1 

A wen. 

S. RcttaOd Kitliso. 
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a HOW THE WHITE COMPANY CAME TO BE 
DISBANDED 
PiRT III 

clamb*r*d: etlmW. i relaxing: losing hoM; citing 

mottling . tin* marking* on the I war, 
f«co of th» fork. J beeches ■ forest trees. 

•pllced. tied together strongly [ abysses :prrdpicer;ilrepeha*nn 
(literally i to tulrn In | |xm . In the rocks, 
of rope Inc* her without making beetling cliff*: nigged projcet- 
n knot), In g rocks, 

pinnacles: sharp rocky point*. J 


4. A DAY IN HIDINQ 


0 Stitch : a pain In tho a fda 
girdlo: belt. 

S tg : bri»k. 

untons : daunts ; frightens, 
gomeral a foolish person, 
mair : more. 

Inaccessible: that cannot be 
attained. 


relaxed: let loose, 
mortification: relation ; trnrt 
feelings. 

Appin: in the west of Scotland, 
bracken: a coarse kind of 
branched fern, that grows oq 
bills and in woods. 


5. A DAY IN HIDING 






birstle: bake in t be son. 
that saint. &c : St Lawrence, 
who was potto death by the pre- 
fect of Rome by being placed on 
a gridiron and a fire lighted be- 
neath it. 

heather; a short bush core red 


PiEr II 

with pniple bloom i grows freely 
on the Scotch moors, 
continence: the point where one 
stream joins another, 
posts: soldiers placed on watch 
little distance from toe 


in body. 


rafting ronnd and 
me spot. 

onnts of wbatharo 
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quarter rr.i*i»r ■ ml if »h*» di*i-*mible enotd Is* Jn«t »r«o. 

'!•<»» l.f* In ih* *Vp quarter- the sides of a ship *»« 

lh* b-aring iha direction in Ibustm. 

which «h« thin I if I pnmlri'd their defence: 

simultaneously si «)« «m. rendered them [nr.ajVie of 

bulwarks lh«* «ll« i f s ship 1 top-gallant yard*, the yards 
liiat en/'low' the oj'j'f clr-k. , urn the «r art t ha Hie across the 
getting under weigh totting 1 mi«i and to which the sai.sare 
ulla and ferting the *Mp in i fiairtiel; the top-g-illant yards 
flint i m. are those Ill-heat op the mast*, 

accosted •{■■ken t n. I 


io. a BEA-rroirr 


largo piece* Urge rat non 
colour* are struck •her, the 
flag i* hauled down In tokm of 
•urrrndi r the •• odours " art- 
said to lie ‘ Struck " 
grnpsi: I Millets tint ecnttrr In all 
directions when llrrd from a 

topa small i latfnrm* round the 
tops of the tower roast* on 
wulth men are placed to . 


i Sre down noon the enemy's 
deck. 

magazine : a room m the lower 
I [art of t ship in which powdrr 
and shot are stored, 
demand quarter ask forfavour- 
aide terms of surrender. 

! caniater. bullets enclosed in 
I a canister or rare . when the 
i charge was tired the boDcfr 
spread in all directions. 


II. THE UP MAIDEN. I* act I. 
northern latitudes, the cold 
regions in the far north inside 
I be Arctic Circle, 
runner*, the long piece* of 
wood or iron fixed under a 
fcletgh instead of wheels. 

Sapling*, young tree* 

12. THE ELT MAIDEN. Part IL 
cow atolls, or sheds where the i equipped, fitted out with erery- 
cows are kept. thing needful, 

summoned, called together. J outwitted, got tho best oh 


Northern Eight*, great bawls 
of light, nometnuea ol lotrly 
colour*, that stream from the 
horiion far * cross the sky. 
annual, every year, 
reinstating, getting back again. 


close : enclosed field, 
ribboned coat a mark of a 
player belonging to the First 
Eleven. 

Catling's jammed : a Gatling 
is a quick-firing gun : when 
jammed it is useless for the 
time being. 

regiment nominally a thousand 


13. YITAl LAMPADA 


bumping pitch- uneven ground 
on which the bowler can make 
the ball bump. 

a square: when a Wr«<“' 
diers is about to be attacked Jt 

facing the enemy, with guns, 
Sc., in the middle of the square; 

the colonel - theoffieercoiumaiwi. 
in g a regiment. 
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quarter-master: a Bailor whose I discernible: could be jost seen. 

duty lies in steering the ship. quarter: the sales of a ship nc*: 
the bearing, the direction in the stern. 


which the ship lay. paralysed their defence: 

simultaneously : at the same rendered them incapable of 
time. fighting, 

bulwarks : the sides of a ship top-gallant yards . the yards 


that enclose the upper deck 
getting tinder weigh, setting 
sails ami getting the ship n 


✓ are the Spars that lie across the 
mast and to which the tuilsais 
fastened; the top-gallant yards 
are those highest op the masts. 


10. A SEA-FIGHT 

large pieces . large cannon. Are down open the enemy a 

colours are struck - when tho deck, 
flag is hauled d «n in token of magazine: a room In the lower 
surrender the *• colours ” arn part of a ship in which powder 
said to bo •• struck.” and shot are stored, 

grape : bullets that scatter in nil demand quarter: ask for ra*our- 
directions when fired from a able terms nf surrender, 
cannon canister: bullets enclosed in 

tops small platforms round tb. ! s canister or case • when the 
tops of the lower tnaata on , charge was tired the bullets 

which men are placesl to i spread in all directions. 

11 THE nr maiden. Part I. 

northern latitudes, the mid I Northern Lights, great Ur iM- 
regions in the fir north inside of light, somell ■ es of 


of light, somell i ee til l"'sty 
the Arctic Circle. j colours th it stream fn«» I™ 

runners, the tong nieces of , horlson fir across the ikji 
sisal or iron fuel under a annual rs-rry year. • 

sleigh msteail of wheels. reinstating, g'ltmg hack 

saplings, young trees. ‘ 

13. TICE ELF MAIDEN. Part II. 

COW stalls, or sheds where tho i equipped, filled nut with erery 
cows sre kept 1 thing needful. 

Summoned, ralleil together. ] out writ ted, got the best 
13. YTTAl LAMTADA 

close - endowed flel L | bumping pitch “""""f”'*?, 

ribboned coat a mark of a on wt.i. Ii the umier can " 
" r, ’‘ “ ,h ' r "“ | . ■"£, . I..V ;! 

OatLngs Jammed : a 1 


IS. TOM KNOT'S HIDE TO LONDON 

V»vt II 

Indentation a hi !■ fw or 4rni th« wold tl«t*i*i. 
th*tbui?]« i In* fumr I «r ».*■ h •Uttiab ‘n. t lu • 
|U»Q at* an tarrwil • tu*U «ov«rtrtn» ttrnai I 
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twenty-two men: the number ( routs idefeat^bcieg driven tat 
of men playing an " A**octa- discomfitures: defeat* : hci 
*lon ” footba!! match. I driven bad. 

bases attempted: attempts to I rallies- further effort* to w 
score goals. sfter being beaten lack, 

discoursed of them talked j auguriag triumph: f<>rtca-it: 

abou* them overs nd over again a win for oar side, 

ally- afrierd; some one playing beleaguer • attack. 


Part I 

runs . large farm* where cattle i Port Phillip tho port of Met' 
and sheep are raised I bourns in Australia, 

store cattle, to be fed for the beleaguered besieged by »n 
ha ‘chef. enemy. 


paddocks enclosure* for sheep verandah a iiivereddti jw*s»g« 
and cattle. ' tvund a hon*e 

irreparable j®*t it-jau. j mnsfiuttoes- dies that **“ * 

I poisonuu* bite. 


kangaroo an animal native to a!4". wh,*pr»»e;l th it w „v* 
Au.rraLs l*o»ro» might bring him *el*( 

gun-cotton . a j. w.rful eijlo- ths station- the bulb! ng* «m ■ 
B ,; r e. I ran— bous*. stables, Ac. 


27. JOTVtr YEAR - 8 TVS 


tha fuller minstrel 
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32. THE DEATH OF 

B own-boy : the boy* of this 
school wore an old-fashioned 
dress, a long gown or coat being 
part of it, 

Hindustanee : a langnage spoken 
in India, where Colonel Sew 
come had spent most of his life. 

Pendennis: a friend. The history j 
of Mr. Pendcnnis ii given in an- 
other of Thackeray's works. Tit. 

“ Pendecn-s." 


COLONEL NEWCOME 
Dr. Eainerthe head-macterwkeh 
Colonel Newcome was a boy. 
benevolent - kind-hearted. 
Toujour*-, always; for ever. 
Ethel: Ethel Sewcome, the 
Colonel’s niece. 

adstmi: “prerent"; the school- 
boys’ answer when the roll was 
called. 


33. ONE WAY OF TAMING A BULL 


jungle : ground covered with 
thick bashes. 

Orizava- a volcano in Mexico. 

ante twilight, last before the 
twilight. 

blue roof: the sire. 

dyewood : logwood and other 
trees from which dye is ex- 
tracted 

the eminence: the bill. 

tropical Bun. in the tropics at 
some distance north and sooth 
of the equator the son is always 
overhead or nearly so, and the 
heat Is intense. 

Honduran : a small British pos- 
session on the eastern side of 
Central America. 

Tabasco: one of the States of 


prairie: the tame given to the 
rolling grass - lands ef North 
America. 

motte* • large meadows or 

mas tang a wiry hone, 
the corral: an open spare en- 
closed with strong palisades or 

I Innats or lassoes, 
rancho, the homestead cf a earth 
ran, which is called the raoche. 
vaqueros men who bad thaws 
of the cattle; called “cow* 
bovs” farther north. 

manhge management, 
lasso : a long rone so thrown as 
to entangle the legs cf a* 
animal anil bring it to the 

ground. 


34 THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW 


tie Btaff: the flagstafi. 
banner of England the Colon 
Jack. 

lawrence: Bir Henry: tbebrave 
governor of Omle. defender of 

Lecknow Killed bv a shell, 

July I, JS57. 

the mosque- Indian temple or 

chorch. 


neereeng nruessnucr me ' 

camp and la them they placed 
powder to blow np ttii.Jmf' 
and defenders; the defender* 
drove holes through the m’se* 
of the mutineers, spoil. ng the 
powder by wstrr or ot her n-eaoa 
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a voyage the exact position of 
the ship at noon is marked on 
the chart every day. 
cross-trees: a spar that crosses 
the mast about half-way up. 
the glass the barometer, which 
tells the kind of weather that 

geniality - being pleasant, 
transparent - clear, so that dis 
■ taut objects were easily seen, 
her counter ■ the end of a ship 
near the stent. 


I observations- it is by observing 
the position of the suu that the 
position of a ship at sea is 
found. 

doing his trick: taking his tom. 
coaming: projecting ledge, and 
affording a hold, 
binocular: spyglass, 
ensign, a large Bag; the ivd 
ensign is the Bag of the 
merchant service, 
wore ship: headed her in B 
different direction. 


37. HEATH FROM THE HIGHLANDS 


satin bird, an Australian bird, 
•o called from Its glossy dark i 
purple plumage. 

Northern Star- the Pole Star; ' 
the writer of the poem a as an 
Australian. i 

Barns Robert, the most famous i 
of all the Scottish poets. 

'William Wallace- the hero who I 
tried to free Scotland from the t 
English yoke In the reign of I 
Edward 1 | 


hornet: large stinging By which 
makes its neat In hollow trees. 

Cbm Alpine: Roderick Dhu: 
referred to in t-cotfa “lady of 
tho lake." 

The Mary i referred to in Burns' 
poem. 

Robert Bruce : after the death 
of Wallace, Robert Bruce led I ha 
Scots, and utterly defeated the 
English at Bannockburn, 1311 


sa SIR JOHN MOORE AT CORUNNA 


Corunna a port in the north, 
west comer of t-'rwln. 

embarkation- Mr John Jf.iorw 
wishe«l to embark hU 
boaist slnj ihu* rscap 
the Ereneb .ho tried 
rent him. 


rmv on 

g from 
o jee* 


advancing aoldiers thrown « 








Boult. Marshal H 

roandrr of the Ereneh annv 
foundered horae* lost thi 
•hos-a and bre ken down tm 
a Ling march through h»»' 

the Kero - a river that fat's Ini 


ill bori.es of 













w o '-»w» <n rocs >l,l< of t K « the hulk : a rhlp n»<i 

•'i p r**t it* 4f»rn »»™ tie 

tyur'»t-c*'UtU* 

BO. PATRIOTISM 

foreign » trend: a fimgtt Urd. | de*plt*’ notwhhrtatid'ry. 
rapture* eorje of |»»ire. concentred all in aal/j tilt'*' 

I Iny ocl/ «f »clf. 

OL NICHOLAS NICKLEBY MEETS 
MU. VI?; CENT CRUMMLE3 
Parr I 

••■umption- pretence. I detaining: tuning. 


62. NICHOLAS NICELEBY MEETS 
MR. VINCENT CBUMMI.ES 
PiE? II 

minor: • mailer; leaser. I combatant* : fighters, 

emphatic ally adjured: creed J emitted: threw out, 
them moat itrunglj | in expressible* : trousera 

alternately in torn*: £ rat one. double encore : aa encore i* to 
then the other. I be caUed span to repeat Ut« 

mortal ■ trait • extreme peril. I performance. 

6a THE LAST CHARGE AT WATERLOO 
Past I 

The Prusaian* arrived in the German Legion : on tbe Bide of 
afternoon »nd attacked tbe the English. 

French shot on Its wing. hi* horse : : cavalry, 

aida-do-carnp . an officer who heane* : heaT ? Mg,* 

carries message* and command, black figure*: ,h f K™’*" 4 ’ b 


flank company 


a regiment™ 
-of ro."'.|'an , .rs 


cannon balls 

rendez-voue, coquin-siirrendt 
subaltern you ny othi er of liy 

ecnbblmg 71’* mirking ihci 
as captured by hi* regiment 


65. THE LAST CONFLICT 




mechanically: hr instinct; with- 
out stopping to think what she 

reconcilement the making up 
of a quarrel 

resurgent: rising with increased 


cessation stopping, ceasing 
firmament the ski 
mighty emotion 'Irony fa, 

togs 

calamity troublo, nnsfortUE 


66. THE LAST CONFLICT 


the Flos* ; the licet, 
anticipated: eipected. 
transient: soon passed i 


Past II 


I the Ripple 
Floss wen 
l joined. 


llw Ripple and t! 
! two streams th 


57. THE RECOLLECTION 







